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FOREWORD 


In Jesus’ day there was the conflict between God and 
mammon, between the spiritual and the material, between 
morality and money. ‘This conflict has never been more 
acute than in our modern world of greed. Money is in the 
ascendancy to the disadvantage, if not to the actual defeat, of 
the spiritual life. Jesus tells us that the measure of our spir- 
ituality is the way we make and spend money. Josiah Strong 
said: “The Kingdoms of this world cannot become the 
Kingdom of our Lord until the money power has been 
Christianized.” Just as men and money are vitally related 
to the world’s progress in material things, so men and money 
are vitally related to the progress of the gospel. Without 
them, the Church can neither continue to exist nor carry on 
its great work of giving the gospel to the world. They are 
reservoirs of vital energy which must be set to work pro- 
claiming the good news. 

Self and money cannot be separated. Neither can heart 
and treasure. Where one is the other will be. If our Chris- 
tian profession does not find expression in the way we use 
our possessions, our faith in Christ and our relationship to 
his Church are in danger. A Christian’s relationship to 
possessions is critically important. One is not really Chris- 
tian until getting, spending, saving, and giving are com- 
mitted to the will and the way of God. Stewardship casts 
things and possessions out of the center of attention and puts 
God there. For the sake of the ongoing of the Church, a 
Church compelled to assume responsibility for the character 
of civilization, the practice of stewardship is imperative. 
These are the convictions that have inspired the United 
Stewardship Council to encourage all Protestant commun- 
ions to make 1940 the Stewardship Year. 
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The Council requested Doctor Versteeg to prepare this 
book for the use of the churches in their observance of Stew- 
ardship Year. The author has here presented a thoroughly 
Christian philosophy of man’s relationship to things and 
possessions. He has finely voiced the conception of Chris- 
tian stewardship, and has put lift enough into it to encourage 
not only the acceptance, but the practice of stewardship. 
We are happy to be able to place this inspiring and practical 
account of Christian stewardship at the service of the 
churches. 

C. O. Hawtey, 
President, 


The United Stewardship Council 
of the United States and Canada. 


INTRODUCTION 


Durine the last twenty or thirty years many stewardship 
books have appeared. Accounts of its achievements and ex- 
hortations toward its practice have come in a steady stream. 
These all have had their uses. Yet neither stewardship intel- 
ligence nor interest has been maintained. We are in dire 
need of a new and world-wide emphasis. Plans for it are 
laid. The slack must be taken up. Confusion must be cured 
by careful consideration. The task willengage many. ‘There 
are those who must have an exhibit rather than an explana- 
tion. They want to be shown what it does rather than to 
hear what it is. Both need to be done. It falls to the lot of 
this book to concern itself chiefly with the latter. 

In these pages the writer freely states his own convictions. 
No one has tried to tell him the view he ought to voice. He 
has sought the counsel of many, and has profited by it, but 
the outcome is his own. No syncretistic harmonization, 
more popularly known as a hodgepodge, has been demanded 
of him. It was the opinions he uttered before stewardship 
conferences that brought him the invitation to write this text- 
book for the United Stewardship Council. He hopes that 
he expresses what the stewardship leaders of its constituent 
denominations have on their minds and in their hearts, but 
he dares not be false to himself by so much as a shade of con- 
cession to convictions contrary to his own. He has sought 
to see stewardship as God has given him light to see it. 

The officers of the Council, and the members of its execu- 
tive committee have been kindness personified. For their 
confidence, encouragement, and co-operation the writer is 
deeply thankful. Many aspects of stewardship suggested by 
them have been included in the questions for discussion with 
which the chapters are followed. All that was asked of the 
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author was that he write a plain account, and write it as a 
pastor would write for his own people. This he has sought 
to do: with what success his readers will discover. He feels 
that success here may not be measured by whether he has 
written well, but, rather, by whether what he has written will 
make a difference in you, if so be the difference has not been 
made already. When it comes to stewardship, where a book 
simply must be evangel, to write just another book is to set 
one’s hand to a task that of all tasks is most futile! 
J. M. V. 


And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast money into the treasury: and many that were rich 
cast in much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily, I say unto you, 
That this poor widow hath cast more in than all they which have 
cast into the treasury: For all they did cast in of their abundance; 
but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. And as he went out of the temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto him, Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here! And Jesus answering said unto him, Seest 
thou these great buildings? there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down.—Manrx 12. 41 to 13. 2. 


CHAPTER I 
OUT OF HER WANT 
I 


Tue gospel is full of headlines. There is last-minute news 
in the good news. No matter where you encounter it—in 
Scripture, in history, in experience—the gospel is up to date 
and up to need. But if Jesus had not called attention to the 
incident under discussion, few of us would have felt that it 
ought to make the front page—or any page! We would 
have felt that this woman was off on religion. It had affected 
her mind. She had become a fanatic. Boxes for contribu- 
tions were ranged against the wall of the Court of the 
Women in the Herodian Temple. Tradition has it that 
only copper coins could be used there. A large contribution 
would necessarily make a lot of noise. A little one could 
hardly be heard! Along came “a certain poor widow.” Poor 
as she was, she gave all she had—“even all her living.” 
Surely, that was going too far! Something had snapped in 
her. The poor woman! There was madness in her method. 
The mite was the smallest coin in use. Apparently, she had 
no sense of shame about the smallness of the amount. Some- 
how, she managed to let them be seen: “two little copper 
coins, which make one cent.” | 


“Life can be bitter to the very bone 
When one is poor, and woman and alone.” 


One can explain her sympathetically. The excess of her giv- 
ing, and the exhibitionism of it, are eloquent with the pathos 
of a mind that has lost its hold. This is how the most of us 
would normally think of her. 

Not so Jesus! He it was who saw her, and he thrilled to 
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what she did. His testimony permits a superior interpreta- 
tion. One fancies that his ears were as sensitive as his eyes 
were sensitized. He heard the muffled dropping of the 
coins; he saw that her dress was shabby—and that was her 
very best. Should you be surprised if he had talked with 
her? Did he ask her, with that penetrating insight and that 
magnanimity of his—a magnanimity whose sincerity could 
never be mistaken—why she gave so much? And did she 
tell him why she had been glad to give her all? Well, of this 
we are certain: His spirit leaped within him. At thought 
of her, he rejoiced. “Religion’s all or nothing,” wrote Brown- 
ing centuries later. ‘That is the truth the widow gave Jesus 
the chance to enforce. He called his disciples to him to 
point out what she had done. By so doing he told the ages. 
He immortalized her deed. There it stands, ineradicably, 
in the Gospels, “as a white candle in a holy place.” We 
have Jesus to thank for that. 

So far from showing her up as an exhibitionist, Jesus made 
her a prize exhibit of life lived at its best. He understood 
what she was doing. He had spiritual discernment and 
surpassing spiritual power. Financially, he amounted to 
little or nothing. He was not as well off as the foxes, as he 
gently put it one day. Even the birds of the air were 
propertied beyond him. He had not where to lay his head. 
Hence he was in no position to end her poverty, or even to 
better her lot. But what he could do, he did. He gave her 
mite might! He hurled it into history. He winged it for 
all time to come. We should not have made much of her. 
He did! Of none did he make more. She is in two of the 
Gospels. Wherever the gospel appears, she appears with 
it in glory. She sits on one of those judgment seats Jesus 
promised his disciples. Were our eyes wide open, we should 
see that we all appear before her. Like it or not, there are 
answers to be made there to questions such as these: How 
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does religion affect you? In what spirit do you respond to 
it? 

Let us seek to discover some reasons why Jesus so approved 
of her. The first—and least noticed—of these may be put 
into words she would not have understood. She made a 
religious use of economic disadvantage. “She of her want 
did castin. . . .” One can find any number of folks who, 
when it comes to religion, feel that we, of our plenty, should 
cast in. But she did it, “of her want.” The King James 
translators of Luke even resort to a word that sobs in every 
syllable: “of her penury,” they say; “of her penury!” This 
is to say: Out of her hunger, privation, destitution! She 
never came within hailing distance of economic security. It 
was her very poverty that gave her gift its power. 

This Jesus was quick to note. It could not well have been 
otherwise. For here she was kin to his spirit. “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” is described for us in the eighth 
chapter of Second Corinthians. “Though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.” This was not just a case of a poor Jesus 
extolling a poor widow. This was a case of matched minds 
and spirits. Paul would have been first to say that Christ’s 
experience was by far the greater. With whatever ideology 
of the preincarnate life of our Lord in mind, Paul was try- 
ing to say that Christ made a change from riches to poverty 
in the interest of the spiritual. Did Paul’s imagination run 
away with him? Is it really true that Christ’s earthly lot was 
the cause that many became rich? Perhaps we are as yet 
in no position to answer that question fully—so few of us 
have really seen the point! But events are crowding us to 
it. It is increasingly dificult not to come to grips with it. 
Could Jesus have done what he did for the world had he 
been a millionaire instead of a mendicant? Could he have 
furthered the processes of God among men more effectively 
had a hefty bank balance been his, instead of “neither purse 
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nor script”? ‘The point is not argued here. All that here is 
remarked upon is Paul’s conviction that Jesus made a spir- 
itual use of economic disadvantage. In this regard, the poor 
widow shared the riches of his grace. If a play on words 
may be permitted, her might lay in her plight, even as 
his disadvantage worked for our advantage. By what Paul 
said of Jesus, and by what Jesus said of her, one lie should 
be laid for keeps: That generosity belongs only to prosperity. 
“She of her want did cast in.” With her, giving was not a 
matter of being well enough off to give. Starkly, she was 
not! With her, giving was the result of being well off spir- 
itually. It was not a prosperity procedure. It was a depres- 
sion habit. And it would have been her habit, even had all 
ships come in! She gave because she loved to give. No; 
that does not do her justice. She gave because she lived to 
give. And that is stewardship! 


II 


Having turned to sociology to show how profound this 
simple act of the poor widow was, let us put the second rea- 
son for Jesus’ enthusiasm for her in a philosophical phrase. 


She had 


“a principle within 
Of watchful, godly fear.” 


It was the principle of concretion. Not even her poverty 
could stop her from giving her property to what she deemed 
highest and best. For her, impression without expression 
was out of the question. No mere saying, “Lord, Lord!” 
could satisfy her soul. She had the will to do his will. She 
did not just worship subjectively; she worshiped substan- 
tially. She did not just render praise; she surrendered money 
—gladly, and all that she had! She could easily have rea- 
soned, when it came to giving: “The Lord will let me off 
since life has let me down.” Not one of us would have ex- 
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pected a contribution from her. But there was that about 
her religion, about her religious experience, that would not 
let her appear before the Lord with empty hands. For, as 
has long been observed, one may give without loving, but one 
cannot love without giving! 

Once again one can easily see why this should have im- 
pressed Jesus. He was himself concretion personified. The 
opening phrases of the fourth Gospel have that for their 
theme. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father), full of grace and truth.” Here was, not 
simply the principle, but the practice of concretion. The 
editors have wronged Charles Wesley. In his great Christ- 
mas hymn he wrote, “Wrapped in the flesh the Godhead 
see,” but they toned it down to “Veiled in the flesh.” The 
very thing Wesley wanted to conserve was the principle of 
concretion. This is what the early church councils had to 
cope with all along—the attempt to replace the concrete with 
the conceptual. Jesus observed that same tendency in his 
disciples. He told them story upon story to erase it from 
their lives. His warning sounds “like a note God strikes on 
a million bells” along all the centuries: “Then shall the 
King say, . . . I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye 
visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Nothing has more harmed the cause of Christ than the 
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illusion that spirituality may be had without concretion. 
Men have exalted the ideal so that they might conveniently 
forget the real. Life and thought, theory and practice have 
been divorced. ‘There has been a veering away from reality. 
Ideals have been made into idols. They have been set up as 
smokescreens. Sanctified abstractions have been utilized as 
escape mechanisms. But Jesus would have none of this. 
He told the story of the good Samaritan because a lawyer, 
with malice aforethought, inquired about eternal life. Jesus 
asked him how the law read. “And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right: This do, and thou shalt live.” And it 
was because this widow, with most excuse for not doing it, 
concreted her religion with an innate abandon, that Jesus 
held her up for all the world to see. 


III 


Jesus, aware of the advantage to religion of his own pov- 
erty, and of hers, must have noticed another striking thing 
about her giving. One wonders whether, as he thought of 
her, some lines he had heard in boyhood, and perhaps even 
learned by heart, did not recur to him: “Two things have I 
asked of the Lord: deny me them not before I die: remove 
me far from vanity and lies; give me neither poverty nor 
riches.” (Perhaps he reflected at this point about the close 
connection between these.) “Feed me with the food that 
is needful for me: lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who 
is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and use profanely 
the name of my God. For better is a little with righteousness 
than great revenues with injustice. Yea, there is that maketh 
himself rich, yet hath nothing: and there is that maketh him- 
self poor, yet hath great wealth.” Yet here was poverty with 
a face beautiful beyond its station, of which prophets had 
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seldom written and poets seldom sung. It was good to look 
aouete, ) 1 his poor wicow Hath). timore. 4.27) She 
had quality. However tiny the quantity of her giving, it 
was great by the quality of her soul. 

Turning, then, from the language of economics and of 
philosophy to the more familiar language of religion, we may 
say that Jesus must have recognized that her giving was 
intimately identified with her character. God made her the 
woman she was. It was because of what she was that she 
gave as she did. In one of his lighter moments, Hillaire 
Belloc wrote: 


“T’m tired of love; [’m still more tired of Rhyme, 
But money gives me pleasure all the time.” 


That might well be recommended as a theme song for 
Mammon. But this poor widow “took great pleasure in 
God.” She knew the art of doing without because she knew 
him. It was said of Charles Lamb that the conspicuous 
result of his education was not the ability to make money, 
but the ability to get on without it. It could be said of this 
widow that the conspicuous result of her religious experience 
was not the ability to make money, but the ability to get on 
without it. One wonders if she was young, or if she was 
young when widowed. Had grief touched her early? There 
is a tablet at Hull House on which one reads: 


“As more exposed to suffering and distress, 
Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 


Grief makes us bitter or better. Had she early learned, or 
learned over the years, that “life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things” possessed, but in being possessed of 
God? But however she came by it, by it she had come: this 
knowledge that only God matters; only God. 

Culture, President Angell used to say, is the opposite of 
absorption in the obvious. Christianity, one might almost 
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say, is the opposite of absorption in things. Almost; for, as 
Bishop McConnell well has said, Christianity is the most 
materialistic of religions. In all things, it gives God the pre- 
eminence. This is why Jesus was swift to translate her 
quality in terms of quantity. “She hath cast more in,” he 
told his disciples, “than all they which have cast into the 
treasury.” More than they all: not merely more than any of 
them, but more than all of them put together! Others gave 
much of what cost them little; she gave all of what cost her 
much. She cast in more because she was more. She was a 
“steward of the manifold mercies of God.” She was God’s! 
Here, then, was material proof of her spiritual stature. 

It is not only possible, but likely, that there was a special 
background for our Lord’s specific commendation. Specula- 
tion as to the nature of this background has been rife over 
the centuries. No one can say for sure what it was. It may 
have been caused by the presence of Jews from all over the 
world, some of whom, with retinues of servants carrying 
bags of coins, ostentatiously brought their offerings to the 
Temple treasuries. Or something else may have occurred 
to Jesus. How had this widow become poor? Had her 
house been “devoured” by some scribe, who desired nothing 
so much as “to walk in long robes,” who loved “greetings 
in the markets, the highest seats in the synagogues, and the 
chief places at feasts,” and who, to cap it all, “for a show 
made long prayers”? Could it be that she had been evicted 
or impoverished by one of these very contributors appearing 
so generous just now? Something of this sort, we may be 
sure, caused him to interrupt the leisure in which the disci- 
ples lolled about the colonnades to tell them about this 
woman who, out of her hand-to-mouth existence, gave two 
lepta to the Lord. Yet whatever the exterior consideration 
that moved Jesus to drive his lesson home, it but served to 
increase his admiration for her. 

How could it have been otherwise? For this poor woman 
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was richest of all! A love that gives up all—what wealth can 
better that? She had probably never heard of stewardship, 
as we use that word today. But that is what she practiced. 
The steward alone knows values because he has them—or, 
better yet, they have him. It is no chore at all to give “out 
of surplus.” But she gave “of penury.” ‘Thus Jesus was able 
to use her as an object lesson. He was not, as has often been 
alleged, pointing to giving that revealed her spirit. He was 
pointing to a spirit that resulted in giving. To have her 
spirit is to have to give. He was not saying that everyone 
must give for the reason she did. ‘There is nothing that those 
of us who, having been set apart, are compelled to live on 
religion need to remember more than Jesus’ approval of 
those who live for religion. Either from poetic insight, or 
as a matter of exact sequence, Mark and Luke follow the 
story of the widow with his reaction to the grandeur of the 
Temple. “Just look,” said a disciple, whom anonymity gen- 
erously cloaks. “What huge stones! what tremendous build- 
ings!” Herod, the Great, it will be recalled, liked to do 
things on a large scale. He had a passion for big buildings. 
This was one of them. The disciple only thought the mag- 
nificent significant. But Jesus knew better. Only the sig- 
nificant counts! “There shall not be one stone left on an- 
other.” Architecture is under law; character is under grace! 
Temples come, and temples go, but a soul goes on forever. 
The buildings came down in ruins; she comes down in his- 
tory, bringing blessing as she comes. The Temple is all but 
forgotten; but the mite is kept in mind! 


IV 


We are ready now to say one more thing. She supported 
organized religion. ‘That pathetic farthing of hers was de- 
signed to sustain the Temple. Jesus, who was so jealous for 
the integrity and usefulness of the Temple, commended her 
in her support. Those who fondly erect walls of separation 
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between religious experience and organized religion—who 
like to say that one can be a Christian without joining the 
church—will find no aid or comfort for their case in this 
narrative. ‘That she loved the Temple because of her love 
of God all of us will grant. The one was caused by the 
other. One hundred and sixteen times the New Testament 
mentions the Temple. Some of these references stand out 
like Matterhorns. “One greater than the temple,” “the tem- 
ple of his body,” “your body is the temple.” But never does 
the Temple appear in a lovelier setting than in the frame of 
this widow’s love. Though she was poorest in money, she 
made the best of it. Little as she could give the Temple, she 
gave it the most she could. 

It may not have dawned upon her. But Jesus realized it 
keenly. This Temple could not last! The hand of doom 
was upon it! And yet, with high approval he marked that it 
was to the Temple that she gave! No one had more right to 
misgivings about the Temple than did Jesus. He had had 
some sad experiences with it. The records are picturesque 
to the point of bluntness about them! The devil, they say, 
set him on a pinnacle of the Temple. Have you seen the 
point in that? The devil used the Temple for the sake of 
tempting our Lord! In it, he encountered money-changers, 
who turned the Father’s house into a den of thieves. For the 
Jew of that day, the Temple was inextricably bound up with 
the nation. Patriotism and piety went hand in hand. People 
get more excited in our day about an insult to the flag than 
they do about an insult to religion! That was not so back 
there. They were more likely to regard a reflection upon 
their religion as a reflection upon their flag. There was about 
Jesus nothing of the superpatriot. Distinctions were clear 
to him. His spirit permits us to see that the patrioteer idol- 
izes his country’s reputation, while the patriot improves his 
country’s character. Hence he saw the Temple with un- 
sullied eyes. He knew that it was done for. Soon its glory 
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would be “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” Nothing the 
widow—or anyone else—could give, could possibly save that 
Temple. — | 

Yet she supported it, and his heart warmed to what she 
did. The Temple meant much to her. One imagines that, 
were she living today, she would not be very critical of it. 
There are those who ought to be. Jesus was, and was quali- 
fied. But she majored in appreciation. So, actually, did 
Jesus. “He taught daily in the temple.” He knew the value 
of it. One suspects that this is why her inordinate giving to 
the Temple seemed intelligent to him. Then, as now, the 
Temple treasury collected for “current expenses” and for 
“benevolences.” Then, as now, no doubt, more for the one 
than for the other! It would be interesting to know if the 
distinction ever entered her mind. Probably all she thought 
of was that this was the place where God’s honor dwelt; 
the place that served souls, helped life, and exalted the human 
and humane! In these days when the mind of the Church is 
being renewed about the Church—when we are coming to 
think of it anew as apostolic, catholic, ecumenical, lifewide— 
there is thrill in the remembrance that it was Temple giving 
—giving to organized religion—that was definitely asso- 
ciated with this giving, and with the giver who gave Jesus the 


thrill of his life! 


V 


If in these pages, by this time, we have at all caught the 
mind of Christ—if he approved of the poor widow because 
she made a religious use of economic disadvantage, because 
she concreted devotion, because her giving was intimately 
identified with her character, because she supported organ- 
ized religion—at least two simple facts stand out to be 
announced. Jesus, we feel sure, must have thought of these 
at the time. The first of these is that Love always gives the 
best it has. Consider how churches raise money. There is 
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plenty of humor in that! Here are Holy Angels’ and Trinity 
Churches. And here are the announcements they made: 
“Holy Angels’ Wrestling Match,” “Trinity Bingo.” But the 
humor is outdone by the sacrilege and pathos of it. Ques- 
tions like these rush to mind: To what extent may the 
Church be in business? Should it be in any kind of business 
—amusement, rummage, restaurant, gambling? Had it best 
stay out of business so that it can say to business what busi- 
ness needs to have said? Yet one question surpasses all these 
ethical considerations: Should not religious giving be giving 
at its best? And is not giving at its best direct rather than 
by the detour of some profit procedure? This is to say, Love 
always gives the best it has in the best possible way. Giving 
out of consideration is without consideration for what we 
may get out of it by way of fun or fame or finance. “God so 
loved that he gave”—one may say, reverently if regretfully— 
not a cosmic chicken dinner or a show at so much per head. 
Here, then, is an issue about which we of the Church had 
best sit down and think! Is our giving with the poor 
widow’s directness—and with God’s? She was not just on 
the giving hand. She was in the giving business. She was 
giving her living because for her there was no living with- 
out giving! Nothing was able to separate her from the love 
which gave—neither “tribulation, nor distress, nor persecu- 
tion, nor famine,” nor obscurity, nor poverty. Nothing! 
Love gives the best it has in the best way it knows. 

The other fact that stands out is that at our best, we give. 
How many of us have really seen what Jesus was driving at 
in the story he told? It had been variously titled as the 
parable of the prodigal son or as the parable of the prodigal 
brother. One wonders why it has not more often been called 
the parable of the father’s love. For that is precisely what it 
shows! ‘This father had two sons who were not brothers. 
The one went off and wasted his substance in riotous living. 
The other stayed home and smothered his soul in stinginess. 
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There was nothing to be done for him, try as the father 
would. For he had gone blind to the good and was dead to 
the best. But when the prodigal came home, the father said 
the finest thing that a father could ever say: “Bring the best 

. . quickly!” The best robe, the best ring, the best shoes, 
the best calf, the best feast—no matter, so it be the best! 
At our best, we give the best we have. And we give it 
quickly! “Now is the accepted time” for giving. There is 
no procrastination. As in the case of the poor widow’s giv- 
ing, there is only spontaneity! 

“Give of thy sons to bear the message glorious, 
Give of thy wealth to speed them on their way” 


has something of the same imperativeness about it. “Bring 
the best . . . quickly.” It is one way of saying that God 
is in a hurry; that love brooks no delay. When we are at our 
best, we do not take time to give; time, then, is only the 
framework in which giving is always done! 

Chapter divisions in First Corinthians sometimes hide 
Paul’s thought. In itself it is clear enough. He follows up 
his great paean: “Now abide faith, hope, love, these three; 
but the greatest of these is love,” with his ideas of compe- 
tent witnessing to the words of eternal life, and of eternal 
life in Christ, with immortal words about immortality: 
“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.” We have fallen into the blunder of sup- 
posing that this is as high as Paul could go. As a matter of 
fact, he was only off to a good start! All that had been said 
was said in order that he might say this: “Now concerning 
the collection. .’ The man who does not want his 
preacher to talk money in church ought to take a course in 
First Corinthians! Then it would become clear to him that 
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when we are at our best, we give: robes, rings, shoes, calves, 
money—whatever we have, we give! And if we are not 
comfortable in the presence of what the old Prayer Book 
called this comfortable word of the gospel, it is because we 
have lost our first, or, better, our best love. 


For Discusston 


1. What attitude should religious leaders take toward the poor 
in our churches? toward those outside of them? What 
philosophy of poverty ought the church to have? on 


2. Which lessons not mentioned in this chapter may be learned 
from the widow and her mite? Is there a sense in which 
everybody should give everything to God? 


3. Should the church give to the poor instead of the poor to the 
church? Are these two mutually exclusive? 


4. In some of the Roman and Greek Catholic orders vows of 
poverty are taken. Can you think of vows of this sort 
Protestants might well take? Consider what influence the 
taking of such vows would have on economics and on spir- 
ituality. 

5. What difference was there between the voluntary poverty of 
the vows referred to, and the involuntary poverty to which 
multitudes today are subjected the world around? What did 
Jesus mean when he said: “Ye have the poor with you 
always’? 

6. What does poverty do to people? Is it good to be born poor? ¥ 
How poor? Does continued poverty help or hinder per- 
sonality? What effect has poverty on the economic outlook 
and order? How does it affect religion? 

7. Jesus considered himself “consecrated to preach the good 
news to the poor.” What good news to the poor should 
modern believers in Jesus bring? What place would the © 
widow’s giving have in today’s evangel? 


The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus. Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
. whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. . . . I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding, ye have well done 
that ye did communicate with my affliction. Now ye Philippians 
know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed 
from Macedonia, no church communicated with me concerning 
_ giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. Not because I desire a 
gift: but I desire fruit that may abound to your account. But I 
have all, and abound: I am full, having received of Epaphroditus 
the things which were sent from you, an odor of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my God shall 
supply all your need, according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus. Now unto God and our Father be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.—Puiippians 4. 7, 8, 13-20. 


CHAPTER II 
FOR FRANTIC BOAST AND FOOLISH WORD 


I 


Tuus far we have chiefly thought of giving. But steward- 
ship is more than giving. It is this we must look at now. 
Giving is just the near end of stewardship. It is neither the 
far nor the deep end of it. This will be news to many. All 
their lives’ long, they have thought the two synonymous. 
But nothing could be further from the facts. Stewardship 
can neither be defined by, nor confined to, giving. Giving 
will out in stewardship, but stewardship is other and greater 
than it. Hence its meaning needs to become clear, especially 
for Protestants. “Let men account of us as stewards of God.” 

There are those who are impatient with the word. Get a 
better word, they tell us. This one is unpopular. Now, it 
goes without saying that, for any major meaning, only the 
best word is good enough. If a better word were about, 
we ought to avail ourselves of it. But, as we shall have occa- 
sion to see, none to date has appeared. Hence we have to 
get on, as best we may, with the old word. And a grand 
old word it is! ‘Those of us who have lived a long time with 
it know where the trouble comes in. It is not in the word 
at all. It is in the meaning men read into it. It is in the 
use to which they put it! Suppose a substitute word were 
found. Would it early gain, or long retain popularity were 
its meaning distorted out of countenance? Stewardship can 
stand on its own feet. It need but be known to be loved! 

A confused policeman walked into the office of a Roman 
Catholic publishing house one day. He asked the first per- 
son he met if gambling was going on there. She told him 
she did not know and referred him to the editor. But he left, 
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seemingly reassured. Ever since, the story goes, the editor 
has been wondering how the police came to know so much 
about publishing! Nearly all of us are prisoners of the pre- 
occupied. We are, as Moffatt translates it, “absorbed in 
earthly matters.” Hence we have a certain financial curiosity 
about the church. We wonder if much giving is going on 
there. And that is where we leave it. But the thoughtful 
among us are bound to wonder how people come to know 
so much about how much religion costs, without ever suspect- 
ing that there is something more important about the whole 
business than that! 

It must be confessed that there has been little stewardship 
of the word “stewardship.” Indeed, this very statement indi- 
cates where the trouble is. The word has been used indis- 
criminately. Borden Parker Bowne once humorously called 
philosophy chiefly a disease of words. Stewardship has been 
made well-nigh that! We ought to have a care for the key 
words of religion. Their integrity should be safeguarded. 
It is true, as we read in James, that “if any man offend not 
in word, the same is a perfect man.” But here is a word all 
of us ought to look after better. We have generalized it 
when it should have been particularized. We have made it 
static when it is entirely dynamic. As a blanket term, we 
have made it a crazy quilt. Confusion has resulted from its 
suffusion. We have kept conceptual what is actually con- 
crete. 

One bitter result of this uncalled-for stewardship con- 
fusion has been what, for want of a better word, we may call 
stewardship illusion. By no one has this been better put than 
by Dr. H. C. Weber. Speaking of dictators who ostensibly 
hold power “in trust for the good and well-being of others,” 
and of the hope Fascism, Naziism, Communism hold out 
for “the salvation, integration, or aggrandizement of race 
or class or nation,” he calls attention to the fact that “com- 
mitment and sacrifice are demanded and willingly pro- 
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vided,” and then says significantly, “Unless commitment 
and sacrifice are asked for and obtained in behalf of Chris- 
tianity’s claims, it cannot, humanly speaking, be expected to 
survive, nor can it be sure of a new generation to rebuild the 
world on the basis of the sovereignty of a redeeming God.” 
There is, in the actual meaning of stewardship, a very 
genuine and definite distinction between the commitment 
and contentment created by totalitarian paganisms, and 
those created by the Christian faith. Nor is this the only 
illusion created by our abuse of the word. Whoever sup- 
poses that because he gives he exercises stewardship, deceives 
himself or is deceived. But more as to that later on. 

In our addiction to glittering generalities, this word has 
been trodden under tongue of men. There are few ways in 
which we can serve the kingdom of God better at the present 
than to let this word come under the tongue of true Chris- 
tian report. In the use of it romance must be restricted by 
reality. Logicians warn us of the conflict of principles. 
They do well so to do. But we need to be warned even 
more of the conflict of enthusiasms. Undeclared wars be- 
tween enthusiasms result in forays on vocabularies. In our 
devotion to a cause or an ideal we help ourselves to any 
word that comes handy. And it never comes more handy 
than when it has already won its spurs. The greater the 
word, the greater the temptation to press it into servitude. 
The liberty we take with the word then serves to enslave it. 
In time the word comes to suppress what it was meant to 
express! Our talk of the stewardship of prayer, of time, of 
talents, of matrimony and parenthood, of country and of 
culture, has been natural enough. Yet has it not left much 
to be desired? Ought not many of us to land at a linguistic 
mourner’s bench, there to make, before the Lord and the 
English language, the confession that, in our generous use 
of the word “stewardship,” “we were soon at our wits’ end, 
which was no great journey”? Certain it is that, to date, 
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we have given the world a poor account of our stewardship. 
A famous teacher noticed that, the fewer he talked to, the 
less he lied! Can it be that if we used the word “steward- 
ship” more sparingly and with more circumspection, we 
should witness to the truth of its message with greater effec- 
tiveness? | 


II 


But the meaning of stewardship is obscured, not only 
when it 1s used too generally, but when it ts used too nar- 
rowly. This is done, in the best of faith, by those who sug- 
gest that we dismiss the word stewardship in favor of a more 
modern term: soctal obligation. The suggestion usually has 
a dual motivation. There is the feeling that stewardship has 
unsavory associations: 


“You may break, you may scatter, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of fanatics will cling round it still.” 


One need be no Ferdinand the Bull to tell that the scent of 
fanatics is unlike the scent of roses. Great words make 
strange bedfellows, some of whom elude all attempts at 
delousing or fumigation! Social obligation seems to be a 
term that can take a bath, and can come clean, while stew- 
ardship seems irretrievably joined to its idols. ‘There is also 
the feeling that stewardship carries too churchly an air. In- 
deed, “churchly” is scarcely the word. “Musty” would be 
more like it. It has about it the odor of sanctity. A French 
chemist, Dr. George Dumas, figured that the monastic odor 
of those who felt that “a clean body and a clean dress meant 
an unclean soul,” and who shuddered at the mention of a 
bath, was C,H,,O,. There is about this odor neither 
beauty nor comeliness that we should desire it! Bluntly, 
these critics feel that the word “stewardship” has a bad smell 
and leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Hence they want us to 
shift gears on words. 
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Now, social obligation is a great and worthy thing! We 
have not half enough of it. Especially is this true when it is 
regarded as moral responsibility for all of life or when it is 
allied with religious education. Says one Y sign in the 
East: “There is no end to the good a person may do, if he 
does not care who gets the credit.” A sense of social obliga- 
tion, so deep as that, all good men and women crave. It is 
no reflection on social obligation, then, to say that, what 
reality has put apart, we cannot put together. Though stew- 
ardship plays a part in social obligation, it is something else— 
an important something else! Stewardship is no more social 
obligation than water is river. There is an inherent connec- 
tion between water and river. There is an inherent con- 
nection between stewardship and social obligation. The 
connection has often been missed. It has been missed, even 
on its lowest levels. Throughout almost all of Christian 
history both Roman Catholic and Protestant have overlooked 
the simplest connections between ethical aim and economic 
fact. This is why the gospel has had so little social inter- 
pretation or application. We are still a distance away from 
discerning clearly the larger connections. There is no 
morning for us until these are wholly clear! Stewardship 
makes sense out of social obligation. But you cannot equate 
the one with the other; not even to escape the aspersions of 
a lunatic fringe or to accommodate someone in whose nos- 
trils stewardship is stale. Nor must there be odious com- 
parisons between stewardship and social obligation. Both 
have their place. But to confuse the two is not simply to 
put stewardship into captivity to social ethic. It is essen- 
tially to “hold issues even that are nothing mated.” 

For a wider—but still, too confusing—use of stewardship, 
regard those who seek to imprison it in the social gospel, 
and so turn freedom into servitude! The social gospel puts 
the matter on a higher level than social obligation. It “adds 
to faith virtue”; moves through what we ought to do to what 
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can be done. Responsibility is lifted to potentiality. This 
good news is happier. It lets us see that we are laborers 
together with God. Small wonder that so Christian a mes- 
sage beguiled even stewardship authorities into mistaken 
identity. The social gospel ought we to do, and not to leave 
stewardship undone. Social gospel itself isa misnomer. Or, 
better, it is simply a convenience for our minds. As time is 
the parenthesis of eternity for our intelligence, so the social 
gospel is the parenthesis of the gospel for our intelligence. 
Actually, there is but one gospel. It is indivisible. And it 
means indivisibility—at-one-ment. If the eternal gospel 
were not social, what a skimpy gospel it would be! Thus 
“social gospel,” as a term, is a fable verging on a foible. But 
that which it stands for is not! It represents a message on 
which the Gospels open; one that was implicit in pre- 
Reformation Protestantism; in the teachings of Calvin and 
Loyola, and in Wesley’s “entire sanctification.” But. it be- 
came explicit only after Marx had inverted Hegelian dia- 
lectic for a judgment on capitalism. It contends that all of 
life must be organized around the will of God revealed in 
Jesus. What a huge task it has! “We cannot,” said John 
Wesley in one of his sermons, “consistent with brotherly 
love, study to ruin our neighbor’s trade, in order to advance 
our own. None can gain by swallowing up his neighbor’s 
substance, without gaining the damnation of hell.” Strong 
language, that! Yet not too strong if life is to “redound to 
the glory of God.” Multitudes still immunize their piety 
on private preserves. They accept responsibility neither for 
the sin nor the character of civilization. They are pruden- 
tial enough when it comes to their own interests, but they 
have no yearning to make the unholy holy or the unchristian 
Christlike. The work of the social gospelers has only just 
begun! It belongs to all of us. And it includes steward- 
ship! 

But it is precisely because we have so large a stake in the 
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social gospel that we should guard against its confusion 
with stewardship. Once again, the connection is close. “No- 
body but an ass,” said communist John Strachey, “believes 
that the attainment of satisfactory conditions of life would 
do more than make it possible for men to approach the most 
intricate and interesting problems of living.” You say the 
truth when you tell us that we have life in trust. It is not 
the whole truth, but it is true so far as it goes. You say the 
truth when you tell us of life that it is to share. 


“The very founts of love in us 


Would soon be parched and dry” 


unless we let the music of the gospel drown out “the bitter 
ballad of the slums.” But to say that you say the truth in 
urging social obligation or the social gospel on the con- 
sciences of men does not mean that you say, or help, the truth 
when you confuse these with stewardship. Anything but 
that! 

Narrowing “stewardship” down, or crowding it out of 
the picture, seems to be something of a pastime with the 
dictionaries. With a unanimity that is appalling, they de- 
fine stewardship defectively. Look up the words “steward” 
and “stewardship.” Turn where you will—to the Oxford 
Dictionary, Webster’s New International, Funk & Wagnall’s 
New Standard—nowhere is the religious definition of stew- 
ardship given! There are semireligious references to stew- 
ard. Webster has its pious second in quoting 1 Peter 4. 10, 
“Good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” But it uses 
this only to describe “one who acts as a custodian, adminis- 
trator, or supervisor’! Well down the line Oxford lists 
“figuratively an administrator and dispenser of wealth,” etc., 
“especially one regarded as the servant of God.” Ecclesiasti- 
cal definitions of the word “steward” by Methodist officials 
or by treasurers of Roman Catholic monasteries appear, but 
no religious definition of the word “stewardship”! Where 
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it does appear, it is in the nature of a footnote, with some 
comical if inane comment as “Steward—see ship.” You will 
recall that in the third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(encyclopedias are as conspicuously ignorant of our theme 
as the dictionaries) woman was defined as follows: “Woman: 
female of man—see man.” It is as if man could tell you an 
earful! But when you “see ship” after “steward,” as the dic- 
tionary asks you to do, you see nothing and you see in vain! 
It gave the writer some glee to distribute duncecaps to these 
dictionary editors! Bringing them under conviction was 
something of a chore! They may yet give light and leading. 
But the writer’s glee in educating editors was severely tem- 
pered by the reflection that, with all our ado about steward- 
ship, we had not attracted enough attention so that a way- 
faring man, though a dictionary editor, need not err therein. 


Ii! 


Let us see how far we have come. ‘The word “steward- 
ship” represents a major meaning and movement in high 
religion. But it has been obscured by generalization, reduced 
to social obligation, imprisoned in the social gospel, and 
neglected in the dictionaries. So many views and emphases! 
When doctors differ, how can patients tell? No wonder 
that the man in the pew, not to mention the man in the 
street, remains completely at sea as to what it is all about. 
Sometimes, even for the man in the pulpit, stewardship is 
‘Just an oblong blur.” But if in regard to stewardship many 
a foolish word has been said, many a frantic boast, alas, has 
also been made. It is to the worst of these that we tarry to 
call attention. Not only has that been frantic, but it has 
been well-nigh fatal. That boast has death in it! Nothing 
has wrought more mischief. It gloats over stewardship as 
the best money-raising devise! It is concerned only with 
giving. With the giving of money, that is! 

One can see how easily that boast got the best of us. The 
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churches naturally, and legitimately enough, entrusted stew- 
ardship leadership to their money-raising agencies. ‘These 
men were best qualified to demonstrate and dramatize its 
values. One who sits in, as has the writer, as an unofficial 
observer in an intimate session of The United Stewardship 
Council of the United States and Canada, comes away 
with profound appreciation, not only of the sincerity, but of 
the amazing ability of the men and women who control its 
destinies. One becomes aware that nowhere is the steward- 
ship meaning kept more pure and clear than by these 
servants of God. Yet the fact that money-raising agencies so 
largely have stewardship in charge tends to create the impres- 
sion that money-raising is what stewardship means. 

How nice it would be to feel that the heads of our boards 
themselves have never made this error! But some of them 
have succumbed to this subtle mammonism. The poor 
widow would scarcely have caught the attention of cam- 
paign managers. But Jesus, who had stewardship at heart, 
was instantly attracted to her. Perhaps we can put it this 
way: One who is after subscriptions is intent on the contribu- 
tion. But one who is after stewardship is intent on the 
commitment! When we make a contribution, we give of 
what we have. But when we have made a commitment, 
what we have we give. The one is judged by size, and the 
other by spirit. There have been board secretaries who have 
cared far more for subscriptions than for stewardship. Their 
ratio is probably no larger—if, indeed, it is quite so large—as 
that in the pastorate, which has seized upon stewardship 
simply for the sake of subscriptions. To use stewardship to 
get funds we need rather than to get the religion we need is 
to make the word of God of none effect through our posi- 
tion. To ask, How much money do we raise? rather than, 
What sort of givers do we produce? is to secularize the 
gospel. 

Stewardship as a collection devise has a tragic corollary. It 
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distorts the good news about money which its gospel is 
intended to bring. It then seems to come to get your money 
instead of coming to get your money, and much else besides, 
into the good graces of God. Browning once said that 
money is “earth’s dross and heaven’s affront.” But stew- 
ardship comes to say that it need never be that! The Bible 
talks straight out about money. It is a running commentary 
on the evil of which it is the root. You do not like to hear 
your preacher talk money? But remember this: Jesus was 
all the while doing just that! And proof is abundant by 
this time that he knew what he was talking about. For one 
cannot well be realistic unless one takes account of the ma- 
terialistic. Jesus saw what havoc money plays with life. He 
knew what a good servant and a bad master it can be. He 
met people whose finer impulses the deceitfulness of riches 
choked. Not, mark you, the possession, but the deceitful- 
ness of riches! Just now the whole issue of the possession is 
to the fore. The question is being pressed home whether 
any of us is good enough to control much money without 
spiritual deterioration. Jesus keeps before our eyes the 
camel crawling through a needle’s eye. Yet surpassing the 
danger of the possession of riches is their deceitfulness. For 
this assails alike the poor widow and the captain of indus- 
try. Jesus thought of those in whom, not only the pleasure, 
but also the hope of being rich chokes out the message of 
God. There was a woman whose husband for years enthusi- 
astically joined her in trying to collect for themselves, on the 
strength of a favored position, “all the traffic will bear.” Yet 
she was all the while boasting of one of her sons because he 
is greatly gifted in denunciation of capitalists. In the words 
of Masefield, she rejoiced that “he gave it to them right, by 
God!” Never did it occur to her that she was herself more 
genuinely capitalistic, and certainly more acquisitive, for all 
her relative poverty, than many a capitalist, who understands 
the social significance of the fortune which our social set-up 
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has placed in his charge. People who worship money with 
their lives while they denounce it with their lips! No wonder 
Bert Wilson reports Francis of Assisi as saying that people 
had come to him confessing every known sin except the sin 
of covetousness. Not a soul had confessed greed! 

When now we make money-raising the end-all of stew- 
ardship, we play into the hands of self-deceit of this sort. 
Thinking of the cost to others of his privileges, one of the 
characters in Doctor Jacks’s Legends of Smokeover asks, 
“Will anyone tell me how I can live an innocent life?” There 
is about genuine stewardship a spiritual thoughtfulness 
about all things. But when it is made to appear that God 
will be neatly satisfied, and particularly pleased, if we put 
cash into his work, ethical sensitivity, if ever it had been 
elicited, is sure to evaporate. To fall victim to “the deceitful- 
ness of riches” you need not be rich. You need only limit 
stewardship to giving, and giving to stewardship. That will 
make it impossible for you to see money with Jesus’ eyes. It is 
not only a simplification, but an infantilization of religion. 

Another name for self-deceit of this sort is spiritual con- 
ceit. 'To one blasphemous form of this conceit we shall refer 
when discussing tithing. Right here let us stop long enough 
to note how easy it is to yield to this temptation. This book 
would have no business to be written, and the subject little 
business to be studied, did not stewardship make Christians 
superior. Yet one of the paradoxes the Spirit writes on all 
truly awakened hearts is that the superior are modest; “by 
grace are they saved, not of themselves.” Our Pauls see 
themselves as chief of sinners; our saints say they are sinners 
saved by grace! It follows that stewardship that is not 
humility is humbug. We give to God not because we shall 
then be his favorites, but because we then show ourselves his 
folk. And stewardship, be it never forgotten, is. more and 
other than giving! No Lucifer ever fell from heaven with a 
more crashing thud than does the person who thinks that 
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support of religion gives him the inside track with the Lord! 
You can tell stewardship from its imitations by whether it 
produces humility or conceit; by whether giving is cheap- 
ening. 

Another result of thinking of stewardship as the best 
money-raising device, and of thinking that giving money is 
all there is to stewardship, is dogmatism as to method. Giv- 
ing comes to be forced into a favorite frame. An approved 
pattern is called for. Often, though not necessarily, that 
takes the form of the tithe. The tithe, as we shall later see, 
can stand on good feet of its own! Only it must come by 
conviction, not coercion. But whether the tithe or store- 
house, or any other thing, the dogmatism consists of some 
definite designation of a method alone approved. That, and 
only that, gets the blessing of priest and book. 

Stewardship never did exist to feather ecclesiastical nests 
—and it never can! Neither is it designed to meet congrega- 
tional budgets. Money-raising is at best, and always, just a 
by-product of stewardship. Stewardship has in it a financial 
manifesto; but a mandate as to method it never can involve. 
Recall one stewardship method, applauded by our Lord. 
_ The poor widow gave her all. But suppose we gave our all? 
What would become of business? And would not religion 
be topheavy with treasuries, mobbed by money? We read 
of those who gave religion a tenth of all they possessed. 
That is different from a tenth of one’s income. And some 
kingly giving has been done on still other scales, while free- 
will offerings galore were made unto the Lord. Money- 
raisers have often had itching palms for statistical sureties. 
A uniform method helps them to compute how much they 
can rely on. But spiritual geniuses have gone out of their 
way to warn us of the difference between reliable and reli- 
gious people. A reliable person does what you expect him 
to. You can always put your finger on him. He will neither 
disappoint nor surprise you. He can be counted on. Not so 
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a religious person. With him there never “creeps in this 
petty pace from day to day.” Nicodemus heard about him: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 
The unexpected is done by him. Initiation, not imitation, 
may be looked for when he is about. Religion rests in 
responsibility rather than in reliability. The response men 
make to the gospel turns a scion of wealth into a Saint 
Francis and lets the last word on Bach speak God in Africa. 

It was all superbly put by Paul long years ago. He had 
been writing the Philippians. Now he came to the close of 
the letter. He was eager to tell them something they would 
remember God by. So he urged them to major in accuracy. 
He did not want them to utter foolish word or frantic boast. 
Pagan words from the classics.ran from the end of his quill. 
He put into a Christian discussion terms common in Greek 
philosophy. Commentators like to say that he did this to 
set them an example of appreciation. Wherever good ap- 
peared, he wanted it recognized and welcomed. That Paul 
had this in mind all of us will agree. But there was some- 
thing more. And you come upon this when you read his 
letter to the end. He wanted them to be as generous toward 
the pagans as they had been toward him. That was a large 
order! But a larger one was still to come. “Yours was the 
only church that went into partnership with me,” he wrote, 
if you will permit a free but correct translation. “More than 
once you sent me money. It is not your gift I want. But I 
very much want you to add to your credit with God. It is 
sacrificial giving like yours that smells good to him! Permit 
me to remind you that, out of his wealth in Christ Jesus, my 
glorious God will supply all your needs.” Generous toward 
the pagans as they had been to him, he wanted them to keep 
the generous God in mind most of all, lest their generosity 
should degenerate into boast, and they should limit gener- 
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osity to mere money giving, while neither pagan nor God 
got their honest due! If Paul today were writing a letter 
to the Americans, is it not this, precisely, that he would write 
to usP— 


“For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord!” 


For Discussion 


1. Discuss the occasions when you have heard or seen the word 
“stewardship” abused or misused? Suppose you had to write 
a definition of stewardship for the dictionaries? What would 
you say? 

2. Does youth get as effective a challenge in our churches as it 
gets in the pseudo-stewardship movements which call for the 
commitment of all they have and are? How could the situa- 
tion be remedied or improved? 


3. It is notorious that movements tend to become establishments. 
Has extending the word “stewardship” to all sorts of Chris- 
tian objectives hurt or helped the stewardship movement? 


4. Are there ever situations in which it is the proper part of 
stewardship to discourage giving? What about competi- 
tive giving, or giving for social prestige? 

5. How may stewardship legitimately be used in support of 
financial canvasses? Should the church’s every-member 
canvass avail itself of stewardship or should the canvass serve 
to promote stewardship? Is this a case of either-or? 


6. Have Protestant churches, in the main, practiced steward- 
ship in their giving? Has their teaching about giving been 
Christian? Has Roman Catholicism been better or worse in 
this regard? Survey the churches in your community and 
your own church: how Christian is their giving? 

7. Are the tithers you know characterized by humility? If 
you are a tither, are you? 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal: for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. . . . Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, That 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which today is, 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? Therefore, take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewith 
shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.— 
MatrHew 6. 19-21, 27-33. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MEANING AND THE MYSTERY 


I 


We began by looking at the portrait of a steward. Then 
we sought to indicate what stewardship is not. Now the 
time has come for us to seek its meaning. This is really 
what we have been doing all along. Several allusions were 
made to stewardship. Through the stewardship ensemble of 
“a certain poor widow” we saw a religious use made of 
economic disadvantage. The principle of concretion domi- 
nated her life. Her giving was not mere giving, but was an 
intimate revelation of her character. And when she gave, 
it was in support of organized religion. None of us would 
have seen a steward in that widow. Only a Jesus did! He 
saw what she was, at a glance. In her, love gave its best in 
the best way it could. From her the ages could learn that 
at our best we give! But, with these allusions made, illu- 
sions were referred to. Men have the form, but deny the 
power of stewardship. Illusion follows on suffusion when 
the word “stewardship” is overworked. A counterfeit stew- 
ardship comes in pagan ideologies and totalitarian cults. 
The illusion may be created by subtraction, as in the case of 
those who reduce stewardship to social obligation. The illu- 
sion may be created by addition, as in the case of those who 
call us away from stewardship to the social gospel. Our 
linguistic experts are aliens to stewardship; the definitions 
they proffer only go to further illusion. To all such “foolish 
words” “frantic boasts” must be added, if one would account 
for the prevalence of illusory stewardship. Stewardship is 
wounded alike in the houses of its foes and its friends. Re- 
garded as the prime money-raising device; limited to the 
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giving of money, it obscures the very message about money 
which the gospel is intended to bring, leads to self-deceit and 
to conceit of the spirit, and ministers to dogmatism. All of 
this has had to be considered so that, with an example before 
us, and on guard against the spurious, stewardship may stand 
out to be seen and known of all. 

Perhaps it would be well to say at the outset that it is not 
with the standing, but with the understanding of stewardship 
that we are here concerned. We insist, not on priority, but 
on precision. We do not say it should be first, we say it 
should be clear. “Let your word be yea, yea and nay, nay” 
means both directness and distinctness. It is at these twain 
we aim. Yet these are not easily come by. “In striving to 
be concise,” complained Horace, “I become obscure.” We 
can all say “Amen” to that! For all definitions are limita- 
tions. Major aspects of reality admit of minimum and 
maximum definitions, and of intermediary ones. Inter- 
mediary definitions, in turn, tend to make facts either too 
light or too dark. They remind one of the venerable story 
of the teacher in singing who said to his pupil: “My dear 
young lady, I have tried you on the white notes; I have tried 
you on the black. You agree with neither. You must be 
singing in the cracks.” All words may travel, without let 
or hindrance, in the democracy of ideas. But they may travel 
so much that they become travel-worn or travel-stained. And 
they may travel so fast that you cannot see them for dust! So 
it is with definitions, which pile words on words. You 
cannot hope to give all of them, or to anticipate all that may 
yet be made. Hence the attempt to make the meaning of 
stewardship clear will here be confined to two minimum 
and two maximum definitions. Not identity of wording 
but kinship in meaning will give these their worth. They 
will follow the line of progression, each building on the 
other. What will be said about them will not be original. 
It has all been said previously by those who gave steward- 
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ship the full benefit of their minds. Such originality as 
there is, will consist of making into major emphases insights 
up till now largely uttered as asides. It is as if there had 
been a discussion of the United States which was geography- 
centered, with only occasional, if weighty, references to its 
constitution, its people, their culture and their ways of life. 
But now the call is for a more composite picture. That which 
others saw from the sidelines we hope to proclaim from the 
housetops. 


Il 


The two minimum definitions to which we resort may be 
called humanistic, if you also remember that they are entirely 
Christian. But they are man-centered. The emphasis is on 
the human element in the making of a steward. One of 
these definitions is centered on thought, and the other on 
action. The first was made by a distinguished woman at the 
Annual Conference of the United Stewardship Council of 
the United States and Canada, which convened in Phila- 
delphia toward the end of November, 1937. The other was 
the offhand statement of an outstanding theological leader. 
But it was so incisive and impressive that it was immediately 
given wide circulation. Neither of these definitions was 
given with any notion of finality. They were simply offered 
as contributions to clarity—and that, indeed, they are! But 
the fact that exceptional minds, like those of Miss Brimson 
and Doctor Palmer, thought out definitions exceptional 
enough to be widely and wisely used by stewardship authori- 
ties, gives them peculiar claim to our attention. 

Miss Brimson defined stewardship “as a consciously ac- 
cepted philosophy of relationship between God and man 
which makes for activity for God on the basis of obligation.” 


*See The Stewardship Approach to Religious Experience and 
Problems, a pamphlet reporting the addresses and discussions at the 
Annual Conference of the United Stewardship Council of the 
United States and Canada. 
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This definition, it will be noted, is conceptual before it is con- 
crete. It isa philosophy of obligation. To have that philos- 
ophy is to have something far superior to a sense of social 
obligation. Social obligation may be secularly conceived. It 
is so conceived in Communism. It is often so conceived. 
The whole drag on the relationship between the Church and 
social agencies revolves around a concept of social work that 
senses no major need of the spiritual. Here, then, is stew- 
ardship, not as a social obligation, but as a spiritual obliga- 
tion. In his Marius the Epicurean Walter Pater tells what 
an impression Cornelius made on Marius: “Everything about 
him seemed to be the sign of some other thing far beyond 
it.” Stewardship, as here contemplated, always is the sign 
of some other thing far beyond it; that is yet always within 
it: the “relationship between God and man.” It affects the 
external only because it appreciates the eternal. Responsibil- 
ity, in it, roots not in the here and now, but in the “yea and 
amen.” 

Such a philosophy of obligation has long been hinted at by 
the spiritually minded. 


“Jesus paid it all, 
All to him I owe,” 


was an earlier and cruder putting of this philosophy. Mark; 
it is not a consciously accepted philosophy of raising money, 
if such a philosophy be possible! Yet it does raise money to 
an infinitely higher level. Stewardship has often been re- 
garded as the Cinderella in the household of faith. It was 
the kitchen slavey, doing the dirty work financially. But 
when stewardship is the philosophy of obligation, it becomes 
the princess of the realm. ‘Then money is forthcoming, not 
grudgingly or of necessity, but because the relationship to 
God has been worked out. No longer need there be the fear 
that anyone will | 
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“Bargain for his love, and stand 
Paying a price, at God’s right hand.” 


This definition, then, tends to Christianize money-raising 
without so much as mentioning money. A definition of this 
sort has genuine value. It serves as an excellent background 
for the story that has to be told. Yet stewardship, by and 
large, has to keep something in the foreground. Unless 
stewardship is to be spread out so thin that it means every- 
thing, and hence nothing, the property relation must con- 
spicuously be the proper relation for stewardship. Now, 
while this definition fails to specify finance, it does single 
activity out for special mention. There is always the danger 
that, when you leave philosophy in the parlor, and give the 
kitchen to activity, you put yourself anew into the Mary- 
Martha mess, with a Martha unwilling to consent that Mary 
chose the better part! Identify stewardship so strongly with 
activity and you generalize what should be particularized. 
Set activity, footloose and fancy free, among such abnormal 
activists as the most of us are, and you may let poetic license 
go on the spree of its life! Yet alive as we must be to all this 
danger, someone needed to say, and to say out loud, that 
stewardship “makes for activity.” It is not a sedative for 
armchair philosophers. It thrusts you forth. Someone 
needed to say this, and here it is exceedingly well said: “A 
consciously accepted philosophy of relationship between God 
and man which makes for activity for God on the basis of 
obligation.” ‘This view of stewardship has played an effec- 
tive part in stewardship history, and has a large part to play 
in the stewardship movement. Tens of thousands of pulpits 
and classes have availed themselves of it, and to tens of thou- 
sands it is, and will continue to be 


“A door to new worlds in the brain, 
A window, opening, letting in the light. 


? John Masefield. 
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Consider now a second definition. It was hastily and bril- 
liantly made by Doctor Palmer. It tells us that “stewardship 
is the Christian use of economic advantage.” ‘This defini- 
tion brings “a certain poor widow” to mind. But, though 
we have the poor always with us, so we have the rich and the 
well to do, and especially those who are simply comfortable. 
This definition is concrete rather than conceptual. It starts 
right where we live. It talks of behavior rather than of 
philosophy. ‘There is power in its brevity. Like the preced- 
ing one, it refuses to narrow itself down to social obligation. 
Though it has us directly in mind, its objective is Christian. 
Insofar as Christian can be interpreted in terms of obligation, 
it covers the whole range of obligation, and not merely the 
social. And though “the Christian use of economic advan- 
tage” is in the social gospel, the social gospel is something 
other than it. So great is the difference that it amounts not 
only to degree but type. 

Boswell tells us that Doctor Johnson spent all his days in 
the shadows thrown by one stupendous text. That text hung 
over him like a daily judgment. This was it: “Of him to 
whom much is given, much will be required.” “This solemn 
text,” Boswell reports, “was ever in his mind, making him 
dissatisfied with his labors and acts of goodness, however 
notable.” One suspects the good doctor was apprehensive 
rather than appreciative in the realm of the spiritual. He 
was at the reckoning, rather than at the receiving, end of 
religion. Years of affliction in body, mind, and estate, before 
fame and comfort came his way, served to keep him too 
gloomy to the end of his days. Nevertheless, his concern 
brought him to the fringe of the vast continents of steward- 
ship. And that, alas, is as far as multitudes ever come. Never, 
in all their lives, do they really invade its realms. There is 
for them, as the saying goes, “a stew in stewardship,” in that 
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they are afraid of the whole subject, or they see stewardship 
only, and dimly, “as a land that is very far off.” 

The text that weighed down Doctor Johnson, and the idea 
it conveys, have been interpreted far more often in terms of 
talents and private deeds than in terms of economic superior- 
ity. Here, again, people have been more eager to be reliable 
than religious: good citizens rather than good stewards. 
Economic advantage was regarded as a right rather than as 
a responsibility. Few of those who were better off have really 
bettered life. How little use of economic advantage pro- 
fessedly Christian people have made can be seen, both from 
the plight of our social order, and from the handicaps under 
which the world-wide labors of the Church have had to be 
carried on. Had technics for putting economic advantage 
to Christian uses been developed through the centuries, and 
especially in the era of enterprise economy, things would be 
far different in the world! This becomes particularly clear 
when one remembers that to make a Christian use of eco- 
nomic advantage is to do so with a sense of privilege. All too 
often men have thought of stewardship as an unpleasant duty 
or as an oppressive obligation. It cannot be stressed enough 
that stewardship, so far from being an obligation imposed 
upon men, is an opportunity granted them. Blessing, in every 
rich sense of that very rich word, follows what S. S. Hough 
defines stewardship to be: “The managing of life and its re- 
sources for God and the good of all.” 

One must be on guard, however, lest the truth stressed by 
the definition under consideration, blind us to other facts. 
There is a mean advantage which the word “advantage” 
gives mortals of our ilk. We are adept at self-deceit. And, 
as Mark Rutherford noted, self-pity is our favorite form of 
self-deceit. “All sorts and conditions of men” consider them- 
selves at economic disadvantage. Most of us, much as we 
have, have a tough time of it! Hence, Alice in Wonderland- 
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like, if we just close our eyes, economic advantage is not 
there! Refusal to face our advantage means failure to ap- 
praise it. How did we come by it? What right do we have 
to it? What is it doing to others? What is it doing to us? 
There is always the danger of a partial emphasis. Thus the 
great Methodist Church began its unified career by standing 
“for the principle of the acquisition of property by Christian 
processes,” and by believing in “stressing the principle of 
stewardship in its use,” as if “Christian processes” were out- 
side “the principle of stewardship,” and as if stewardship ob- 
tained only in the use, and not in the interpretation and 
evaluation of property! 

The full emphasis must be made. For economic advan- 
tage has been amply put to non- and anti-Christian uses: to 
exploitation, immorality, domination, self-aggrandizement. 
And while, as Lewis Mumford has pointed out in The Cul- 
ture of Cities, even the pagan use of economics at times com- 
pels spiritual results, as if God were making the wrath of 
men to praise him, still the gospel of the Son of God insists 
that life in the Spirit must spiritualize all of life. At all 
events, in this definition of stewardship as the Christian use 
of economic advantage, the naive notion with which the dic- 
tionary at best still sticks in the mud, that a man who is “an 
administrator and dispenser of wealth”—who has it to handle 
and has it to hand out!—may be “especially regarded as a 
servant of God,” is contradicted by, and discarded for, the 
conviction that the use of economic advantage, often quite 
other than the administration and dispensing of wealth, is 
to be Christian throughout. If it falls short of directing at- 
tention to the deeper fact, noted in our study of the widow 
and her mite, that stewardship is also the Christian use of 
economic disadvantage, it does unmistakably pronounce that 
such economic advantage as is ours may be used 1 in one way 
only—the Christian! 
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Let us now turn to maximum definitions. From a philos- 
ophy of obligation accepted by us and the Christian use we 
are to make of economic advantage, let us look at definitions 
that are God- rather than man-centered. Like the preceding 
two, the first of these will major in thought, while the other 
centers on action. The first is a deliverance of the Oxford 
Conference, several of whose utterances seem destined for 
immortality. In a phrase not mentioning, but describing 
stewardship, it is revealed as “the true relationship of spirit- 
ual and economic goods.” In this simple but profound defi- 
nition, stewardship is seen to be something inherent. It is 
neither an obligation nor a type of conduct, both of which 
may well ensue from it. But it takes us straight to the 
nature of things. To put this still differently, stewardship 
is in the nature of things! 

Once again, let it be noted that the social gospel, which, 
in effect, was the entire concern of the Conference whose 
utterance this is, though saying this with no uncertain sound, 
is other than stewardship, in that its meaning and message 
go beyond economics to community, state, school, and home. 
As will presently be noted, the economic enters into three of 
the four definitions to which this book resorts. The modern 
stewardship movement comes both clear and clean on this 
point. It will not fritter away the word “stewardship” by 
using it merely as a pious shibboleth, a literary convenience, 
or an idealistic generalization. All great words carry within 
themselves the seeds of their own undoing. Their meaning 
may be overshadowed by overapplication. Wide is the gate 
and broad the way that leads language to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat while speaking of steward- 
ship. But strait is the gate and narrow the way which lead- 
eth language to life, and few there be that find it—but these 
few are worth the lot! Not the least of the responsibilities 
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of the modern stewardship movement is the task of pro- 
tecting and projecting the distinctness and directness of the 
word stewardship. No one asks us to stand sentinel at every 
literary or devotional use of the word. But in the major 
church movements things ought to be kept clear. To be sure, 
many have done this. But more need to do it more. Virtu- 
ally every major spokesman of the movement, like, yet unlike 
Marx’s economic interpretation of history, has made an eco- 
nomic interpretation of stewardship. They have been deter- 
mined to manifest “the true relationship of spiritual and eco- 
nomic goods.” ‘They have not permitted an ideal world of 
spirituality to shut out an actual world of materiality. In 
season and out, they have made it clear that “the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” They have had no part 
in the vicious division of life into watertight compartments. 
It has been clear to them that a thingless religion is a thought- 
less religion. What is worse, by all the signs and tokens of 
the New Testament, a thingless religion is a Christless reli- 
gion. 

The inherent is the inseparable. Stewardship means not 
only responsibility for every cent spent, but response in every 
cent made. The true relationship of spiritual and economic 
goods is not just a matter of philosophy and use. It is a mat- 
ter of all the relationships into which life puts them both. 
Try to think of a single realm exempt from this relationship! 
Business, politics, personality, worship—turn where you will, - 
itis there! It is precisely this thoroughgoing aspect of stew- 
ardship that is turned into an excuse for doing little or 
nothing about it! The complaint comes that the economic 
sphere is the most difficult in which to be Christian. Perhaps 
it is. But part of the difficulty certainly is traceable to the 
way in which religions, the world around, have neglected 
economics. That has been so even in Christendom. One is 
not surprised to read the counsel Richard Baxter offered 
years ago: “If God shows you a way in which you may law- 
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fully get more than in any other way (without wrong to 
your soul or to any other), if you refuse this and choose the 
less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your calling, 
and you refuse to be God’s steward.” But one zs surprised to 
find a younger but prominent clergyman assuring his read- 
ers that if only they have faith, they can even insure them- 
selves financial success by way of religion! You may, if 
you wish, trace the difficulty about the non-co-operative social 
orders to which we all are heir. Yet a good share of the 
complaint is just another case of how “with one consent” 
we “begin to make excuse.” In all other realms the harder 
the task, the more eager are we to get at it! Why, then, 
should there be an exception here? “The greatest revival of 
Christian life,” says Dr. J. P. Meyer, “is possible whenever 
the church in the spirit of Christ will subordinate every self- 
interest to world transformation, aiming to make God’s 
kingdom, with all of its daring social implications for a con- 
fused and sinful world, effective in every human relation- 
ship.” And merely individualistic salvation is socially anar- 
chistic. To avail ourselves of Swinburne’s idea, both it and 
money tend to be stars that rob us of the sun! 

It is just because the relationship between spiritual and 
economic goods is so often false, and mistaken, that stew- 
ardship as stewardship needs to be stressed so much. If you 
ask, “Why teach stewardship apart from the social gospel?” 
the answer is, “You need not, provided you are skillful 
enough!” But if you mean that stewardship has no right to 
be taught apart, remember that the social gospel is but one 
aspect of the one gospel, which is equally true of missions, 
education, evangelism, churchmanship. These are all taught 
separately for the sake of emphasis, clarity and effectiveness. 
There is yet no impressive evidence that men effective in 
the preaching of the social gospel are equally effective in the 
presentation of stewardship. No blame attaches to that. The 
gospel is larger than the greatest of us can proclaim. As 
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we preach or teach, many of us who run well run a bit lop- 
sided; a little too much to the right, or a little too much to 
the left. Here we drive the coulter deep; there we just 
skim the surface! Hence it takes a measure of specialization 
and investigation to show not only the spiritual transcendence 
of economic goods, but the spiritual transcendence in eco- 
nomic goods. One who wishes to bring the good news that 
the grace of God can work, and work over, the laws which 
govern the production, distribution, acquisition, and dispo- 
sition of wealth and property, will be wise to label it stew- 
ardship rather than to run it under a more general heading. 

This relationship of spiritual and economic goods is not 
man-made, often as it is manhandled. Reality ordains it. It 
is God’s doing! Into it enter, and out of it must become 
explicit, both the word and the will of God. “Our human 
wealth,” continues the Oxford statement, “consists of fellow- 
ship with God and with our brethren. To this fellowship 
the whole economic order must be made subservient.” Be- 
ing interpreted, this means that economic goods open or close 
the door to fellowship! This fact is peculiarly cogent for 
pastors and church leaders. We see a deal of membership, 
but little partnership in our churches. Partnership in 
churches seldom means partnership in the Church, which 
is his body; yes, his bride! General Fries said: “The foun- 
dation of the Church is the financial ability of its members 
to support it.” His view may alter familiar lines: 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith by what you can afford.” 


Shall he who pays the piper call the tune of the Church? Or 

is stewardship the lone protection of the Church against the 
inroads of, and control by, finance, through the creation of 
the conviction that the true relationship of spiritual and eco- 
nomic goods is fellowship in God, that, so far from being “a 
dispenser of wealth,” a steward is one who dispenses, or, 
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rather, who seeks to dispense, with all wealth that does not 
result in and from God’s fellowship? If “the stars in their 
courses fight” for the right, things are not neutral. We must 
cast them at his feet, if he is to be Lord of all! 


V 


We started with stewardship as a philosophy of obligation 
accepted by us and making for activity. We then saw what 
sort of activity this is. It is the use of economic advantage for 
Christian ends and in the Christian spirit. All this is what 
we might call the near end of stewardship. Then we moved 
over toward the far end. We saw stewardship as the true 
relationship of spiritual and economic goods. This book is 
written for Christians, or for those who are interested in the 
Christian philosophy of life. Hence, where others might use 
the word “religious,” the word “Christian” is here employed. 
Here, then, is a definition in two sections, albeit these twain 
are one. Stewardship ts the economic result of the Christian 
experience. ‘This, collectively and concurrently, makes stew- 
ardship the economic expression of Christianity. It is these 
facts, or, rather, this fact which we seek to bring home to 
you. Note what this definition does. Previous definitions 
centered stewardship in obligation, behavior, acknowledg- 
ment, relationship. This definition roots it in experience. 
It is really very simple, after all. Putting in the singular what 
might well be put in the plural, one may say that the Chris- 
tian experience has had an ecclesiastical result. One has but 
to look at our churches, or to read church history, to be aware 
of that. The Christian experience has had an educational 
result. Public school and church school are evidence of 
that. The Christian experience has had a social result; an 
ethical, a political, a domestic result. Obviously, then, it has 
had an economic result. 

To be sure, that has seldom come clean. Pure result, like 
pure science, has been relatively rare. The result of Chris- 
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tian experience, in every realm, has been muddied by all 
sorts of unchristian and secular experience, and especially 
by their mixture. A thinned-down and toned-down Chris- 
tian experience—if it may be called Christian at all!—has 
had a rather dirty economic result. Where, as in the case 
of “a certain poor widow,” the experience is genuine, the 
result is pure. But when you call Mammon Christ, the 
economic result lets the cat out of the bag. That transparent 
soul, John Alfred Faulkner, used to tell his students at Drew: 
“Brethren, if Brother Drew were living today, he would not 
be starting theological seminaries. Brother Drew would be 
in jail, brethren!” For Brother Drew was the hardboiled 
partner of Gould in multiple railroad steals! But he never 
missed public service or prayer meeting if he could help it! 
Naturally, there was no stewardship to Ais Christianity. As 
a matter of fact, Ais Christianity was null and void. It was 
not even a respectable make-belief! To the crux of the gos- 
pel he was blind with both eyes! His religiosity was a snare 
and a delusion. We may as well out with it. The world has 
had but little stewardship because it has had but little Chris- 
tian experience. So bent have people been on economic ad- 
vantage that they missed the experience which not even eco- 
nomic disadvantage can prevent from getting expressed. It 
is not the province of this book to describe the Christian 
experience in detail. What is of significance to this study is 
that so many people have had either a counterfeit experience, 
without realizing how counterfeit it was, or that they had 
so little of it that it did not go very far. 

Multitudes do not get beyond the merest introduction to 
a Christian experience. They have a bowing acquaintance, 
and that’s all. They scarcely touch the hem of its garments. 
Hence you see in them a few emotional results, but no eco- 
nomic. The moment the economic implications become 
clear, they “walk with him no more.” The church has lost 
its sense of stewardship in ratio as it has worshiped pomp 
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and power or what Horton calls “convenient little house- 
hold deities.’ The moment it really worships Christ, it 
rings and sings with it! Stewardship has always resulted 
from Pentecost: “And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and soul: and not one of them said that 
aught of the things that he possessed was his own.” There 
is food for thought in the dearth of stewardship hymns in 
our hymnals! 

Stewardship is the economic evidence that we have been 
redeemed. By its fruits shall ye know it. There has been 
a great deal of talk in stewardship circles about commitment. 
One, and only one, commitment is needed: commitment to 
Christ. If there are no economic results from your religion, 
you may be sure that you are adding insult to injury by label- 
ing “Christ” that which 1s anti-Christ. When Paul was urging 
the Corinthians to increased giving, he told them, “This servy- 
ice shows what you are.” Just so! To be a steward orig- 
inally meant to be a trustee. A trustee could be trusted. 
But in Christianity a steward means to be an expression. 
You administer because you embody. You could not be 
what you are and do otherwise. It is libelous to let people 
labor under the delusion that they are Christian when they 
bring forth no fruits worthy of economic repentance. If 
there is no result, there has been no redemption—or there is 
a relapse! And the economic repentance is not done in talk 
but in cash. “When our Lord,” said Doctor M’Conaughy, 
“talks of stewardship (see his sevenfold use of the term with- 
in the first eight verses of the 16th of Luke), he is speaking 
definitely and explicitly of the Christian’s obligation for 
material possessions.” ‘Thirteen of the thirty-two recorded 
parables of Jesus deal with stewardship. It is as if he went 
out of his way to stress “the acid test”: the economic result 
of the Christian experience. But what kind of result is that? 
That will be dealt with at length later on. But here it must 
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at least be said that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
That which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Hence, the eco- 
nomic result of the Christian experience is bound to be the 
Christianizing of economics. In the fervent words of Frances 
Havergal, stewardship becomes vocal as the reflection of our 
redemption: 


“Live out thy life within me, 
In all things have thy way! 
I, the transparent medium 


Thy glory to display.” 


When, then, you see that stewardship is the economic re- 
sult of the Christian experience, a great light goes up for you. 
You will see why evangelicals talked entire sanctification. 
Every area of one’s life is bound to feel the effect of the expe- 
rience of God in Christ. No realm of life can be withheld 
from the life he brings to us. Does this sound like stern doc- 
trine? It is actually the best of news—the gospel at its core! 
A British writer suggests that men may yet come to prefer 
Communism to Christianity. For Communism, he says, vio- 
lates far less men’s love of material gain. This is one way of 
saying, “Reveal the true nature of Christianity, and its popu- 
larity will go!” ‘This is also a new way of saying, “Steward- 
ship is the acid test!”* Only let Christ happen to you, and 
something will happen to your economics! ‘That something 
will be all to the good! ‘That something will be all for God! 
Christianity 1s the one religion that has survival power be- 
cause tt is the one religion that remains fully material, and, 
at the same time, fully redeems the material. It is “true to 
the kindred points of heaven and home.” Those to whom. 
Christ is 


“The Fountain-light of all their day, 
The Master-light of all their seeing” 


®*This phrase originally came in the title of one of Doctor 
M’Conaughy’s books. 
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do not use Christianity as an escape mechanism, as a region 
of fantasy where finances cease from troubling and all 
budgets are at rest. Stewardship saved them from putting 
their religion into bondage to banality and greed. 


VI 


The meaning—and the mystery! Let us reverse the mean- 
ing. Our experience of Christ has economic results con- 
genial to the interests and the promotion of the spiritual. 
This experience reveals the true relationship of spiritual and 
economic goods. It enables us to make Christian use of any 
economic advantage we may have. It motivates us toward 
activity for God. Something is given in the Christian expe- 
rience. Did we say “something”? Everything that is worth 
while! All these things the Spirit writes on truly awakened 
hearts; and though he writes more than stewardship, that 
he writes! Stewardship is the economic consequence of the 
activity God in Christ carried on in our lives. It is God’s 
enabling act. It is the outward sign of an inward grace. 
Nothing is more important, then, than that we interpret 
stewardship in the highest terms possible. That means, in 
terms of God! 

Yet that is precisely why all definitions of stewardship fall 
short of reality. You can define stewardship only when you 
can define Christ or God! ‘The deeper meaning of steward- 
ship is that its meaning is deeper! The greater we realize 
God to be, the finer will be our economic expression of him! 
It is this expansiveness, this infinitely potential extension of 
the experience and its expression, that forever eludes state- 
ment. About all we can say of it is that the more we grow in 
grace, the more this grace grows. What we today understand 
with “economic result” may get quite a different meaning 
and take unsuspected form when Christianity is given more 
of a chance at the life of our world. The meaning? It lies 
in the mystery, where “just beyond lies God.” When you 
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say of stewardship that it is the economic result of the Chris- 
tian experience, do not forget that the experience of the re- 
sult also inheres in God. But of this we are confident. Con- 
sidered on any lower level than that which holds it to be the 
outcome of the operation of the Spirit of Christ in personal- 
ity, any view of stewardship is inadequate. All definitions 
have to be incomplete, since the mystery creates the more. 
But all definitions should be adequate to the facts. These 
facts come to nothing less, even though they may come to 
more, than that stewardship is God demonstrating in our 
economic conduct that Christ ts the way, the truth, the life! 
This is the truth—the great truth—in the popular idea that 
stewardship is God’s way of financing his kingdom. For, 
if not I live, but Christ liveth in me, I cannot well finance 
anything else! “Make his kingdom, and uprightness before 
him, your greatest care,” said Jesus. 

It is the mystery that gives us the mastery. God and his 
presence in our lives solve the riddle Bunyan posed in the 


case of Old Man Honest: 


“A man there was, though some did count him mad; 
The more he cast away, the more he had.” 


“Selfish purposes,” said Dr. B. K. Tenney, “clash with the 
nature in which man was created.” ‘They are alien to God 
and his processes. But once you realize that God always 
means more than we mean with God, you become aware that 
no future economic setup can either outlive him or live with- 
out him: “Of him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things: to whom be glory forever.” Many stewardship creeds 
have been attempted. They have all had value. But one 
wonders if they have been religious enough! It takes the 
New Testament just four words to state the greatest mean- 
ing of Christianity. It takes the New Testament just six 
words to describe God’s greatest act. It takes the New Testa- 
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ment just eight words to state Christianity’s greatest result. 
What more would you than just these eighteen words? 


1. “God was in Christ.” 
2. “God so loved that he gave.” 
3. “God’s whose I am and whom I serve.” 


This logical sequence is the logic of stewardship. 

When you talk of stewardship, do not talk money first of 
all. Talk God first and most. For then you will speak the 
truth! Because of his life in your life, your experience will 
inevitably express itself in economics, where Mammon, de- 
spite Calvary, still keeps a strangle hold. Because of his grace 
in your heart, you will have “this grace also.” “When they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (showing the presence 
of God) “as many as were possessors, laid them” (their eco- 
nomic goods) “at the apostles’ feet” (publicly dedicated them 
to religion). “But Ananias” (who sunk devotion in emotion, 
and who let prudence get into the way of spirituality) “filled 
his heart to lie to”’—the apostles? No, “the Holy Ghost.” 
Always the account refers back to God. “To keep back part 
of the price”: he was demonstrating the economic conse- 
quence of a devilish experience on which Christian labels had 
been stuck. “But Peter said... You did not lie to men but 
to God.” You may judge the Christianity of any religious 
experience by its economic outcome. Stewardship holds 
men up at the point of just one question: What is the eco- 
nomic result of your spiritual experience? Does your eco- 
nomic activity and program conclusively prove the reality 
and desirability of the God Christ lived? Or does it prove 
that getting gets you: that you are a coin-collecting machine 
with the shrinking remains of a soul tagging on behind? 


For Discussion 


1. Try to state a Christian philosophy of life. Can you have 
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one without a sense of obligation? without a sense of rela- 
tionship? 

Does the Christian use of economic advantage mean that a 
man has the right, or duty, to make all he can? Does “en- 
terprise economy” develop manhood in us through the mak- 
ing of money? What, if any, should be the limits placed on 
enterprise in economics? Should social order deny us the 
right to make all we can? 

In which way does the true relationship of spiritual and 
economic goods take account of such co-operating factors in 
production as God, society, man; and of such divergent fac- 
tors in distribution as subsistence and privilege planes? 
How does the economic result of the Christian experience 
work out in view of the desperate needs of the millions? 
Will it make a man as intent on saving money as on saving 
life? 

How do you account for the agelong wish to keep the 
spiritual away from the contamination of the material? 
Can stewardship provide a sacramental view of life, that is, 
is it God who works through us? 

To what extent are economic factors dominant in social 
development? What relationship has stewardship to free- 
dom? Is the one possible without the other? 


ee a = 


And he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again. 
And he spake that saying openly. And Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him. But when he had turned about and looked 
on his disciples, he rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, 
Satan: for thou savorest not the things that be of God, but the 
things that be of men. And when he had called the people unto 
him with his disciples also, he said unto them, Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the 
same shall save it. For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul? —Marx 8, 31-37. 
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CHAPTER IV 
END IS THERE NONE 
I 


From the study of a steward Jesus singled out for mention, 
we turned to note how mistaken men can be about steward- 
ship. Then we took the time to look into its meaning. Now 
we are ready to set out on trail of its scope. It can only be on 
trail, for there is literally no end to the domains to which 
stewardship applies. The trail we shall take is well traveled; 
almost every student of stewardship has gone over it. It 
permits us to see property, possessions, personality, and the 
relation of the Church to all three. The whole story cannot 
be told in a survey so brief as this. But enough observations 
should be made to give us some idea of applied stewardship. 

Dwight L. Moody was in love with Emma Charlotte 
Revell. He had prospered as a shoe salesman. One day he 
boasted that he was eight thousand dollars ahead. The news 
did not faze her. “Money isn’t everything,” she said. “What 
does God want you to do?” To a property-conscious gen- 
eration the gospel says the same thing, slightly yet signifi- 
cantly altered: “Money isn’t everything. What does God 
want you to do wth it?” Philosophers of religion talk of 
teleology. With this they mean that the universe is brimful 
of purpose. Purpose is the golden thread binding all events. 
Through purpose the past is not only precedent but pro- 
phetic. It shows what the present and the future ought to 
be. Property is teleological. This is to say, it is in the pur- 
pose of God. God is the intrinsic in property the instru- 
mental. Property takes on value only in relation to the pur- 
pose of God. “We men of earth have here the stuff of Para- 
dise.” Stewardship gives economics the status of purpose. 
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The production, acquisition, distribution, and disposition of 
property must be instrumental to the Christian experience. 
This does not mean that the purpose is always clear to all. 
Men vary widely in their interpretation of economic facts 
and forces: 


“Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine— 
Which is human, which divine?” 


What counts with stewards is not that their judgments shall 
be infallible, but that they shall “will God’s will.” The men 
who came together to revise the articles of Confederation 
wrote the Constitution instead. Sixteen out of fifty-five re- 
fused to sign it! Yet by now who can doubt that the men 
who did other than they set out to do accorded with the pur- 
pose of God? It is not, then, the action decided upon, but 
the attitude that decides the action, that counts in steward- 
ship. The spiritual is dominant. A daring Buddhist said: 
“There is not a particle of dust that shall not enter into Bud- 
dhahood.” Even more true is it that there is not a particle 
of dust that shall not enter into Christianity. All economics 
must reveal the grace of the God of Christ. ‘There is no folly 
quite like the folly of leaving God out of economic transac- 
tions. Not once in all his young life did Jesus hear of the 
profit system. There was then no such economic setup as ob- 
tains today. But what Jesus did see is that economics is 
destined to fulfill the plan of God. Men argue, and with 
justice, that the use of Jesus’ words to current economic situa- 
tions, while they may chance to be relevant, should always 
be made with full appreciation of the fact that he himself had 
quite other situations in mind. But the principle, approved 
in the widow, and proved by concurrent Christian experi- 
ence over the centuries, that holds. David Livingstone 
voiced it when he said: “I will count nothing of value except 
as it has relationship to the progress of the kingdom of God.” 
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“What we need today,” says Arthur H. Limouze, “is a new 
understanding of our responsibility for handling everything 
that makes up life.” And when a man like Mark Dawber 
enters the arena to produce “a quickening of the conscience 
as to the sin of robbing or wasting the soil,” which will do 
away with the “exploitation which will continue so long as 
man continues to believe that he is the owner rather than the 
steward,” and which will produce “the new farmer 

bound to think of generations yet unborn who must live 
on the land after he has done with it; that farming is a part- 
nership with God; who will treat the soil with sacred con- 
sideration because within its bosom lie all those resources 
with which God expects to work out his purpose in the world 
so far as physical sustenance is concerned,” he embraces the 
same principle of the purposiveness of property which the 
spirit of Jesus is always and everywhere bound to produce! 
All of these stewardship voices echo the information that 
you cannot make life Christian until you make Christian the 
things that make up life. 


II 


If property is designed to fulfill the purpose of God, it 
stands to reason that property can never have priority. The 
spiritual is always first. You cannot be spiritual unless your 
relationships are right. And right means that “all things are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ’s is God’s.” Economics, 
then, though essential to the eternal, is not equal with it. 
This is why Jesus felt that one strikes a poor bargain who 
gains the world and loses his soul. For it is not the purpose 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning us that we should gain 
the world. It is the purpose of God in Christ Jesus concern- 
ing us that we should “thank God for everything—such is 
his will for you in Christ Jesus.” We are to be judged, that 


* These are personal statements made to the author in discussions 
on stewardship. 
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is, not by receipts, but by responsiveness. Becoming, and not 
getting, is our goal. 

Whenever property gets precedence over purpose—and, 
as we shall later see, over personality—stewardship creates a 
tension. “Stand thou on this side, for on that am I.” Peo- 
ple by the millions seek to have a religious experience that 
will conveniently fall short of the Christian experience. They 
are afraid to trust Christ, to let go and give in! But if Chris- 
tianity knows anything at all by experience, it is that syn- 
cretism and compromise get it nowhere fast! Hence it has 
a habit of walking straight in on the Gadarenes. In the case 
of Jesus, you will remember, “they besought him to depart 
from their borders.” But Jesus has staying power. He has 
a sustained and sustaining purpose. He came to create ten- 
sions. God, he boldly announces still, is to be all in all. And 
that means all in all things! Obviously, he is not. Men 
take good care to see that he is not! They will not have this 
God to lord it over property. They want their own way 
there. Things are in the saddle with them. They ride them 
and they steer them toward death. Omar Khayy4m-like, 
and Peter-like, they criticize reality, but it always turns in 
swift judgment toward them. “Peter... rebuked him... 
he rebuked Peter”! Can anyone suppose that a century from 
now ownership will be the opiate it is today? Another cen- 
tury of wholesale failure on the part of the propertied to get 
the Christian experience, and the world will be a shambles, 
with none so poor, or so rich, to do it reverence! Men go 
into business to make money, not to save it. Yet if God is 
Lord of all, that is just what they ought to do. What is the 
matter with business? The stewardship answer is that it 
has too many money-makers; too few money-saviors. Un- 
less we talk as beating the air, when we speak of a Christian 
business man, we mean that he makes his business God’s 
business, because God has made him his. He is keenly con- 
scious that money, for the most part, ts unsaved, and that we 
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cannot save unless our money saves. For those who have the 
Christian experience, every bush and every bank account 
must be aflame with God. The tension between those who 
wish to be spiritual only toward the intangible, and those 
who are constrained to be spiritual toward the tangible, is 
established wherever Christ touches life. 

Not only is it established, but it is made explicit. Stewards 
naturally make an issue of it. One of the oldest of all hymn- 
ists is Clement of Alexandria, who lived about the year 200. 
“Christ,” said he, “does not debar me from property. But 
do you see yourself overcome and overthrown by it? Leave 
it, throw it away, hate, renounce, flee it!” At the end John 
Wesley had God with him—and very little else! He needed 
little else. That was “best of all.” All else he had given 
away! Why was he so fearful of ownership? Because seeing 
what property did to folks disturbed him most of all. Drunk- 
ards would get religion, sober up, become industrious, make 
money, and then become so enamored of money that their 
interest in religion went! Wesley was no end disturbed by 
this vicious circle, at the beginning of which they were won 
from vice and at the end of which they were lost to greed. 
He was forced to conclude that, whatever their experience 
was, it was not Christian. So he boldly aggravated the ten- 
sion. To those who alleged that “religion does not lie in 
outward things, but in the heart, the inmost soul; that it is 
the union of the soul with God, the life of God in the soul 
of man; that outside religion is nothing worth,” Wesley 
answered: “It is most true that the root of religion lies in 
the heart, in the inmost soul; that this is the union of the 
soul with God, the life of God in the soul of man. But if this 
root be really in the heart, it cannot but put forth branches. 
And these are the several instances of outward obedience, 
which partake of the same nature with the root; and, con- 
sequently, are not only marks or signs, but substantial parts 
of religion.” ‘This spiritual giant who, to his dying day, 
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never lost his fear of riches, and of the property-damage done 
to souls, realized that to have Christian perfection there must 
be Christian pervasion; that to have Christian life there must 
be Christian living. Not one’s private prerogative, but qual- 
ity for all of life—that is the gospel of the Kingdom. “End 
is there none,” to this quality; it surpasses the quantitative; 
it is eternal life. Without this, our teaching or preaching is 
“nothing worth.” “The kingdoms of this world must be- 
come the kingdom of our God and of his Christ.” And 
“end is there none” to this tension, so far as this earth is con- 
cerned. One of Bishop Hughes’s wealthy friends said: “You 
preachers have so much to say about the peril of riches. I 
wish you’d quit it.” The bishop said, “We can’t quit it while 
we have the Bible.” And we cannot quit it while we have 
Christ! 

This tension, caused by stewardship, and created by stew- 
ards, concerns property chiefly at the point of profit. There 
is much loose talk about the profit motive. Fairness de- 
mands that every distinction be fully granted. There is a 
legitimate difference between motives and incentives. Mo- 
tives control us while incentives move us. Motives may hold 
us back while incentives force us on. But what stewardship 
thinks of when it speaks of the profit motive is not that men 
make profits, but that they make profit their aim; so that 
profit and all it involves—power, prestige, privilege—become 
the dominant drives of their lives. The story goes that an 
Indian, visiting one of our cities, watched the multitudes as 
they hurried by. “What are they fleeing from?” he asked. 
“Are there wolves behind them?” “No,” came the reply, 
“there is something called a dollar in front of them.” One 
who cares more for how much he makes than for how he 
makes it falls victim to the profit curse. For the profit motive 
is the curse of things. Jesus lets our minds play with a queer 
idea. Suppose your profit were such a monopoly that it 
took in all profits; suppose you got so much that there was 
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no more to be had—suppose you “gained the whole world” 
—then the question of your soul will still remain unan- 
swered; in fact, the question of your soul will then be unan- 
swerable. It is belief in the materiality of things: “in reeking 
tube and iron shard,” that is the ultimate blasphemy. There 
is a book entitled Embarrassing Dollars. How many dollars 
embarrass life! Their acquisition, investment, expenditure: 
embarrassing to Christ! Dollars that are for everything he 
is against, and against everything he is for! Dollars accu- 
mulated, but not saved! Dollars that deny humanity, defy 
Christ, and belie Christianity! Dollars that pay too little or 
cost too much! Nor is the business man the only one in 
whom the profit motive shuts out the Christ motif! Let a 
preacher become overfond of money, and what happens? 
In no time, spiritual power departs. Pride of will and lust 
of station come in with all their ugly brood. 


“Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced. 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ.” 


III 


This stewardship interpretation of property, that it must 
fit the purpose of God and thus is instrumental and not pri- 
mary, creates a tension between those who care most to have, 
and those who care most to be. This, in turn, results in 
judgments. Economics stands before the judgment seat of 
Christ. Jesus saw that when people have things, things are 
likely to have them. Success comes to be measured, not by 
service, but by ownership. Hence property interests become 
idols, and everyone is supposed to fall down and worship 
them. In newer phraseology, the old edict goes forth— 
“These be thy gods, O Israel.” Wealth comes to be obtained 
at all costs. Economics is excused from ethics. Getting and 
managing and spending come to be done without regard to 
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their social consequences or spiritual obligations. Jesus was 
forced to conclude that a camel has an easier time of it trotting 
through a needle than a rich man to get into the Kingdom. 
Grant that this was simply a case where Jesus availed him- 
self of a colloquialism, a common phrase of his day, or that 
he was just indulging in a picturesque Orientalism when 
he spoke these words. But they do convey his conviction that 
great possessions present grave temptations. They permit 
profit to pervert personality—the personality both of ex- 
ploited and exploiter. The judgment of condemnation in- 
evitably results from the Christian experience on all such 
greed as that. 

How does the Christian experience approve or disap- 
prove economic processes? By asking of each technique: 
Does it enhance personality? Does it save souls? Does it 
produce character? Does it build the realm of love? Every 
social system must result in social order. There can be social 
order only where spiritual ardor predominates. Look at the 
opposing camps of worldlings and of stewards. In the 
worldly camp men are preoccupied with things; in the stew- 
ardship camp men are preoccupied with values. In the one 
they seek yours, not you; in the other, you, not yours. In the 
one they are interested in what they can get out of life; in the 
other in what they can put into it. Worldliness is the prac- 
tice of property for the purpose of private or political ad- 
vantage; stewardship is the practice of property, even at 
personal disadvantage, for the purpose of expressing and ex- 
tolling God. Such has been the influence of Jesus that, 
whether men like it or not, economic events are compelled to 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ. There they are 
seen to be marked either with the brand of Cain or with the 
print of the nails in his hands. There is no hiding behind 
the skirts of the trial-and-error method before his judgment 
seat. None will be quicker to recognize the existence of this 
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method, or other stern dialectic realities, than the man with 
the Christian éxperience. He does not expect to be 
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carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas.” 


But his spiritual convictions will be so profound that no eco- 
nomic temptation can overcome them. “Tis all” his “busi- 
ness here below to cry, Behold the Lamb!” ‘To the steward, 
religion is not an aside, nor something to be laid aside in the 
interest of business. It is the only business that is always 
before the house! Doctor Garvie once said that the world 
is in a crisis in the double sense of a turning point in history, - 
and in being a judgment of God: for that is what the word 
crisis means in the original Greek. Well, in both senses, 
there is a crisis in economics and in economic processes. The 
judgment of God is being visited upon them and voiced about 
them in the spirit of Christ. 

The judgments result in changes. This is not easy for us 
to see, with so much that we value at present in eclipse. But 
on any long-range view, alterations in property holdings, 
property rights, the rights of women to property, economic 
processes in general, become apparent. Gesta Christi and 
other histories of social and humane progress recite the items 
in detail? A lot has happened since that bleak day when 
men thought to rid themselves of Jesus by nailing him to 
atree. The changes have not always been deliberate. Again 
and again they illustrate the thesis of this book: that the 
result of the Christian experience ts a well of joy springing 
up into economic life. Men who have had Christ’s Spirit 
have built better than they knew. The changes have often 
been through rather than by them. Who would have ex- 
pected an economic result from the utterly uneconomic 
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Luther? Yet Protestantism became a Reformation in his 
protest against cheap financial methods in religion. To be 
sure, bingo and beano and rummage sales, and a hundred 
schemes more respectable than these, are simply the lineal 
descendants of the sale of indulgences. The stock has not 
improved much with the years. Yet he set a new pace in 
stewardship for all the Protestant centuries. Calvin stressed 
calling, sobriety, diligence, thrift. These have been belittled 
as mere commercial virtues. Yet we have by no means seen 
the end of his influence in economics. Wesley with his coun- 
sel for men to make, save, and give all they can did not 
reach economic perfection. But he reached much farther 
than most men have done, especially in the saving of British 
civilization. True, the ethical results of these men left some- 
thing to be desired. The Christian experience is revelational. 
There is yet more light to break from every word of God. 
Dare we say, then, that the economic result of their experi- 
ence depended upon the degree that Christ had his will of 
them? Luther, with his medievalisms; Calvin, with his 
relapse to Augustinianism; Wesley, tied to the apronstrings 
of his mother’s legalisms—these would ask nothing more 
eagerly of us than that we profit by the defects of their frail- 
ties! When property is placed before the judgment seat of 
Christ, the verdict comes clear that stewardship is dependent 
on evangelism. We do men the gravest of wrongs if we ask 
them to be Christian, and then do not explain to them all 
that “Christian” means. Have not millions been shocked 
clean out of their religion with the discovery that, if they 
really went in for the Christian experience, there would have 
to be an economic response and responsibility? If religion- 
ists try to monopolize stewardship for ecclesiastical receipts 
rather than to preach stewardship for economic reforms, the 
gospel is not in them. Stewardship ts as vitally concerned 
with the economic order of soctety as it is with the economic 
conduct of the individual. It is therefore equally true to say 
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that it is the verdict of Christ that evangelism ts dependent 
on stewardship. They do not compete with each other; they 
complete each other. They either come together, or they do 
not come at all. One very evident outcome of the Christian 
experience is that the economic changes caused by it cause 
changes in evangelistic appeals. 

The judgments of Christ are a very great deep. “End is 
there none” to them. And as they march up and down in 
the minds of the men and women whom his cross redeems, 
the middle wall of partition between economic and evan- 
gelistic activities breaks down. You read your Kagawa and 
Schweitzer and your Jones. These men are not perfect, 
either. Who of us is? But they have Christ at heart. And 
so the message they bring fuses both elements into one tre- _ 
mendous whole! This is not so new as it seems. The New 
Testament always does it. That accounts for the careers of 
Maurice and Rauschenbusch and Gladden, men whose ex- 
perience had about it the sweep of the widow’s mite. They 
saw in economic change a chance to honor God. They were 
not trying to do away with natural differences in endowment, 
but they were trying to do away with unnatural similarities 
in exploitation. To many a feeble movement for social 
amelioration, hardly able to get under way, they said: “In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, get up and walk.” Note, 
they have always said it zn the name of Jesus! To many an 
ugly exploitation, perpetrated under guise of economic ne- 
cessity and legitimacy, they said: “In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, get out.” Always they spoke, not in the name of 
an exit, but in the name of Jesus! They kept their story 
straight! Exploiting groups did not always accept the dic- 
tum of Doctor Parkhurst: “The wicked flee where no man 
pursueth, but they make a little better time when the right- 
eous get after them.” They did not want to get out! Yet, 
taken in all, it is amazing how many of them have gone out 
by now, and it takes few gifts of prophecy to note that others 
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are on the way out. But this unified gospel does not coun- 
tenance elimination without substitution. Stewardship brings 
changes for the better into all property relationships. A 
quaint meeting convened on the eighth of July, 1401, in a 
town in Spain. The dean and chapter of Seville assembled in 
the court of the alms. This is what they decided upon: “Let 
us build here a church so great that those who come after us 
will think us mad even to have dreamed of it.” When 
Shaftesbury, Cobden, Bright set their hands to the redemp- 
tion of economics, as the result of their spiritual experience, 
they dared to dream of an economics that would be a sub- 
urb of the New Jerusalem. Men then thought them mad. 
But history sees in them the natural outcome of the gospel. 
All of which ought to put us in heart. We too have the right 
to dream the dream that gave them immortality. 

Property, intended for God’s purpose, causes tensions that 
call forth judgments out of which changes come. The Chris- 
tian experience in economics implements the spiritual. In 
order to be good, men have run away from the world, and 
have gone monastic. Others have sought to cloister religion 
away from the world they could not get away from! They 
have been like men in Jersey City who drink whisky to get 
out of Jersey City when they have to stay in it! To none of 
this can Christianity resort. All existence is sacramental: 
God is all in all. The outcome of one’s income must be the 
success of Christ’s cause. But so must the outcome of one’s 
labor be the success of one’s soul. The very process of mak- 
ing a living must enrich life! Labor must be, not a burden 
grievous to be borne, but an ennobling culture. The Chris- 
tian experience results in a mandate to economics: Let your 
processes so shine that men, seeing the good they work, will 
glorify your Father in heaven. Wealth, itself a social out- 
come of natural bestowments, must serve both society and 
God. To use Lowell, if wealth is true to man, it is true to 
God. All wealth must be worship at work! To paraphrase 
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Mr. Brittling, our money must show men God. Yet the 
order should be kept clear. Judgment does not begin at the 
house of economics. It begins at the house of God. It is 
neither man, nor his economic order, that is the measure of 
all things. It is God, and the order of God, by which all 
must be judged. From God we must get our values, and to 
God they must return: whatever is done must be done to the 
glory of God. 


IV 


What, now, must be the relation of the Church and prop- 
erty? Bishop McConnell once asked a rather crusty indi- 
vidual, “What is the next step for the churches?” Quick as 
a flash came the answer: “To mind their own business!” 
“That,” said the bishop, “was a better answer than the brother 
intended it to be.” For the next step for the churches is the 
only one they can ever take. That is to bring the good news. 
That is to proclaim that men who wish the Christian experi- 
ence must reckon on its results; that these results must ring 
true to the experience; that the validity of the experience 
must be judged by the results. Yet the Church itself does not 
come with clean hands. Was there not a time when the larg- 
est property-holder in Europe was the Church? And if there 
was any stewardship exercised in connection with that, it has 
singularly escaped the scrutiny of the historians. Shall it thus 
forever live at this poor dying rate—penny wise, pound fool- 
ish? Where is there a more disturbing phenomenon on the 
American scene than that of one Church, of strong alien alle- 
giance, enthusiastically acquiring more and more tax-free 
property? But Protestant churches have not been conspicu- 
ously ethical in property relations. Little thought has been 
bestowed upon the economic base and basis of our churches. 
How ethical should and can the Church be in economics? 
With a large part of the world’s gold tucked away for safe- 
keeping; with another section of its resources taxed or tagged 
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for the pursuits of war; with natural resources still often ex- 
ploited to the exhaustion point, the Church does not seem 
to come to much economic expression in the corporate life 
of our day. In its own investments the Church has been 
none too sensitive. Its employees have, for the most part, 
been kept close to the poverty line. It looks for all the world 
as if Christianity had been given little more economic ex- 
pression inside the Church than outside of it. In which case, 
as it has been well put, the Church has been worse than the 
rest of mankind, because it ought to have been better. It 
all comes to this, that the experience of the Church has not 
been Christian enough! Is not this harsh fact shouted at us 
by almost every service for public worship? Why do men 
come to church? To hear a sermon? ‘To meet friends? 
Out of habit? Study the history of religion, and what do you 
find? Almost from the start, men came to church to make 
an offering! In tens of thousands of ways they came with 
this objective: 


“Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
’Tis all that I can do.” 


They did not come to get; they came to give! But the offer- 
ing has shrunk to a collection; how few of us worship through 
it! The experience of the Church must be more Christian, 
in all of its worship, and in all of its work. 

Yet it is not fair to consider the Church’s relation to prop- 
erty only from its human side. There is a divine side to the 
Church—and that is its salvation! 


“The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord.” 


“All other ground is sinking sand.” Its divine initiative, its 
pre-existence in the purpose of God, are reiterated in the 
New Testament phrases that speak of it, not only as the body, 
but as the bride of Christ. The Church is not simply a con- 
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gregation of faithful men, a voluntary organization, a com- 
munity of believers. It is an incarnation of the divine. The 
life of the Church is planetary, globial, cosmic, lifewide, not 
temporal and temporary. The apocalyptic city that had “no 
temple therein” was Church from beginning to end. The 
Church militant and the Church triumphant are one, eternal 
in the soul of God. 

There is something exacting, as well as majestic, about 
this view of the Church. It is startlingly easy to let our 
churches off too easily. We think of churches as “broken 
lights” of the Church, which is “more than they.” “Wher- 
ever you meet the Church,” Harnack said, “you find a little 
bit of the world.” ‘That was a mild putting of the matter! 
“The purest Church under heaven,” says the Westminster | 
Confession, “is subject both to misuse and to error.” Just 
because this is so, there can be ready tolerance of ethical 
insensitivities. But the Christian experience knows no such 
tolerance. It is uncompromisingly spiritual. The holy dare 
not endure the unholy anywhere. The next time someone 
tells you that religion ought to keep its nose out of business, 
be sure to turn the tables on him! Preachers who have talked 
out of turn and rushed in where economists fear to tread 
have been a deal of a nuisance. But even they have not been 
the worst trouble. The worst trouble is that business has 
invaded the field of religion. It has interfered with the cen- 
trality of personality, the supremacy of the spiritual, the pur- 
pose of God in Christ Jesus. There has been the constant 
slighting of the relation between the economic and the eter- 
nal. Christianity exists to challenge the axioms on which 
this slighting is done. Hence the Church has the duty of 
guiding business into “making straight an highway for our 
God.” No preaching program is valid that does not give 
business the chance to know the judgment Christ renders 
on property. 

It is in churches that the Church must be realized. Plati- 
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tudes and poets (how seldom the two are apart!) to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the Church is not outside the 
churches; its “beyond” is in their “within.” Hence there 
must be nothing cheap or tawdry about them. Their whole 
foundation must be one of stewardship. They cannot be 
run cafeteria style, where for a nickel or dime a throw you 
can satisfy any taste! Nor can they be run property style, 
with chairs more important than boys; with success meas- 
ured by collections or economic prestige; with opinions con- 
genial to the financial interests of its chief supporters; with 
programs subservient to those who hold the mortgage strings. 
They are not to follow economic trends. ‘That they often do 
only makes the situation worse. Many turn from a church 
when it turns toward the poor. The Bible holds glorious 
promise for “the one hundred forty-four thousand,” but for 
“the four hundred,” it holds no promise at all! This ought 
to be remembered by our strongest churches, which are 
almost invariably in the more prosperous sections, and by 
the “community” churches, with their knack for minister- 
ing to the economically privileged layers of society. The 
churches are not to follow economic trends. They are to 
correct them, and to exemplify spiritual trends. The churches, 
in short, are to run character style, expressing in their prop- 
erty holdings as well as to property holders the spirit and 
mind of Christ. 

And now, we have to be frank. Experts in church finance, 
especially business men on finance committees, awake to the 
fact that many churchmembers continually live in a fog. 
They do not live in the light of the Christian experience. 
The rather, they live somewhere near its shadows! They 
drift, and though they are fortunate enough to drift in the 
stream of the church, still, they drift. Since they live in a 
fog, they give in a fever. Aware of that, those in charge of 
the raising of moneys for humane and benevolent purposes, 
are confronted with the temptation to become intimates of 
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Mammon. Not all succumb. But enough do to make this 
observation needful. Hence they set out to do the Lord’s © 
work in the world’s way. They proceed on the basis that 
people have to be all worked up before they will give. Crowd 
psychology is resorted to. Mobilization for a cause degen- 
erates into mob-ilization. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 
But these money-raisers depend less on the cheerful than on 
the cheering giver. They count on excitement and ballyhoo 
to produce results. Just as movies tend to exaggerate and 
underline that which they depict, so appeals are constantly 
overstated and overemotionalized. They go in strongly for 
sob stuff. Not that those who make these appeals really want 
to lie. They would prefer to be honest. But they are up 
against the hardness of men’s hearts. It is more true to say 
that we are, than that we have, protective mechanisms. 
Familiarity with distress and need breeds contempt. There 
are those who hold that it is the function of poetry to strip 
off the veil of familiarity. By it, old things are said in such 
a new way that they cry, “Surprise!” In some such fashion 
financial appeals are designed to strip off the veil of our 
familiarity with needs. Hence, in the hope that somehow 
the situation will get under our skin, we are set to nibbling 
at catch phrases, and emotional traps are set for us by which 
we easily join what Alice in Wonderland called the wet com- 
pany around the pool of tears. 

But the Church, which exists to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever, may not stoop to such tricks. Let the Church 
be the Church—not the campaign! A financier has made the 
astute observation that he is sure that the Church is miracu- 
lously undergirded, for any other organization run on the 
same financial methods would have gone under long ago! 
The spectacle of ticket-selling for suppers and shows, espe- 
cially in a sanctuary; the explditation of membership rolls 
(can there be a lower form of exploitation?) for the taking 
of magazine subscriptions; the promiscuous solicitation of 
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funds for the paying of the mortgage or the running of the 
church—are these not eloquent evidence that the forgiving 
patience of the Lord knows no end? But “be not deceived; 
God is not mocked;” whatsoever financial method we sow, 
that shall we also reap! All such money-raising is character- 
lowering for the Church. Those who have means are not 
to be bewitched and beguiled. They are to be converted! 
They must get the Christian experience! The Church is 
here to redeem the world, not to imitate it. We may not do 
the Lord’s work in the world’s way. The Church cannot be 
in business, except incidentally. It is in the Lord’s business, 
which is a totally other thing than business at its best. It is 
the business of the Church, not to get down to business, but 
to bring business up. Science has never been out to denounce 
business. But it has kept the distinction between itself and 
business clear. The Curies refused to turn their discovery 
to personal economic advantage. That is poor business. But 
it is good science. The man who told diabetes that its kill- 
ing days were over, turned over his discovery to a univer- 
sity, to be used without profit for the good of mankind. That 
is poor business. But it is science at its best. Rosenow re- 
mained content with his Mayo Clinic salary. He refused to 
commercialize his infantile paralysis serum. Poor business? 
Yes, but what science! If, then, science does business, not 
in the business but in the science way, how much more should 
religion! 

Its business end must be run in a Christian way. Is it too 
much to say that it must show business how business should 
be run? Its standard must excel even the excellent standard 
of science. For it must give both science and business the 
benefit of the Christian experience. The Church is entrusted 


§ Virtually all denominations have available in pamphlet form 
suggestions for the handling of the church’s finances, and for the 
taking of the every-member canvass in ways that accord with 
Christian stewardship, Your denominational headquarters will 
gladly furnish them, 
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with the stewardship of both. Is it sufficient unto this? It 
will have to be, if life is to come to its best! All the money 
it gets must go into the saving of money, as well as the saving 
of souls. When the Church grows rich, it grows weak, and 
weak spiritually. It never gets richer gifts than when it gets 
widows’ mites. But when it uses money that money may 
save life, it renders business the one service indispensable to 
it. Neither in the creation nor manipulation of wealth does 
the end of business lie. It must “fit into the scheme of things 
entire.” It must be related to the totality of life. Nothing 
human may be foreign to it. If business is to fulfill its task, 
it must, in Eucken’s phrase, “return to its roots” —relate itself 
to the reality out of which it came and to which it must ac- 
count. No wonder that, carved over the doors of the Bank 
of England, in London, are these words: “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” ‘That is the only sane view 
for business to take. The message which business must 
accept from the Church is that the life of business centers, 
not in doing, but in being! 


For Discussion 


1. How much property may a man acquire, and be Christian? 


What makes the acquisition of property pagan? Is the man- 
agement of property, especially of large corporations with 
complex factors and many people entering into it, amenable 
to Christian influence? 


2. In the light of our study of property tensions and judgments, 
how do you react toward the Communist formula of prop- 
erty for use rather than property for profit? What is the 
difference between Christian and Marxist views of property? 

3. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., once said: “Mine has been the 
prosaic task of spending wisely what another has accumu- 
lated.” Does business generally regard its task in this way? 
Does it feel that it owes or owns the accumulations with 
which it operates? 

4. Has a man an ethical right to be in business if he does not 
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keep informed on economics? Should a man be concerned 
for the uses to which his invested funds are put and for the 
policies of concerns in which he is a stockholder? Should 
the Church? 

Can you reconcile the ethics of Jesus and present economic 
processes? 

Should churches refuse to accept moneys made in un- and 
anti-Christian ways? Should they insist on being supported 
only through tithes or direct contributions? How would 
you go about it to sensitize congregational attitudes toward 
property acquisition and finances in general? 


Men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing 
that gain is godliness: from such withdraw thyself. But godli- 
ness with contentment is great gain. For we brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. And 
having food and raiment let us be therewith content. But they 
that will be rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil; which 
while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. But thou, O 
man of God, flee these things; and follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight 
of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession before many witnesses.— 
1 Timortuy 6. 5-13. 


CHAPTER V 
AS IN THY SIGHT TO LIVE 
I 


Our story has gone on apace. We started with a steward 
Jesus highly extolled. Then we regarded the confusions that 
exist about stewardship. Next, we delved into its meaning. 
We have just been looking at what stewardship means for 
property: that which is capable of being owned or controlled. 
Now it is time to look at what stewardship means for pos- 
sessions: that which we ourselves own. Proponents of stew- 
ardship have been known to show more interest in what you 
do with what you own than in what that which is owned 
does to others—and to those who own it. This merely means 
that they let their zeal get the better of their sense. Stew- 
ardship applies alike to property and to possessions. The 
Christian experience reveals that property is in the purpose of 
God. It must be directed Godward. Stewardship creates ten- 
sions between those who place property at the service of God 
and those whose one thought it is to take advantage for them- 
selves out of it. But the judgments of God are yea and amen; 
hence stewardship changes things. It does not permit churches 
contentment with being well off. The Church, in the spirit 
of Christ, has to sit in judgment on business. ‘To it the 
stewardship of business is committed. 

But it is woefully easy for the have-nots and have-lesses to 
consent to strictures on the haves and the have-mores! Stew- 
ardship would be something less than the result of the Chris- 
tian experience if it had no meaning for every one of us. It 
has meaning in our possessions. 

Almost the first thing we noted about the poor widow was 
that she made a religious use of economic disadvantage. 
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Robert Speer tells us that a number of letters had appeared 
in a magazine, relating the prosperity that followed tithing. 
At last there came a letter with a different story to tell! Things 
had gone from bad to worse with this man since he started 
tithing. But he was keeping it up, because he was con- 
vinced that it was the only right thing to do! Not long after 
that the paper printed a letter from a man in Canada, saying 
that such faithfulness had touched him as no prosperity testi- 
mony could do, and now he too had begun tithing on prin- 
ciple! Giving with the poor widow was an act of worship. 
Worship, as we have seen, always involved offerings. There 
was about her giving a significant carelessness. She demon- 
strated the truth of lines which, paradoxically enough, also 
contain error: 


“Give all thou canst; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less and more.” 


Her contribution came from adoration. Little gifts can make 
great giving. Horace Bushnell once said: “Say not, we can- 
not, we have nothing to give. Go to your duty. ... Make 
large adventures. Trust God for great things. With your 
five loaves and two fishes he will show you a way to feed 
thousands.” We have all laughed at the story of the lad who 
found that all the parts in his class’ dramatization of “The 
Good Samaritan” had been pre-empted. Nothing daunted, 
he pleaded: “Give me the chance to be the donkey!” He 
wanted to get in on it! This urge to get in on religion, no 
matter with how small a part, is one of the thrilling factors 
in all faith. The widow probably did not figure in advance 
how much of her little she would give. The abundance of 
her giving came from the abundance of her religion. She 
gave so much because she loved her God so much! Always 
and everywhere, stewardship must come back to this point— 
this base of operations. Much can be said of giving for giv- 
ing’s sake. Always it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
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But the gospel lets you give for God’s sake. Mark this: lets 
you! For stewardship is of God. It is not, and is not to 
be taught as, something we ourselves have discovered or in- 
vented. It is something God makes possible to those who 
experience his love. Some of our stewardship talk has cast 
aspersion on God. We have talked loftily as if stewardship 
were something to which men must be converted, when all 
along our defect has lain in a warped portrayal of Him! 
Stewardship is an integral in the highest experience of God. 
In the final analysis, introducing men to stewardshtp ts in- 
troducing them to Christ! To demand that people practice 
stewardship is to miss the whole point. It does not come in 
obedience to command. It is not a moral. It is a result! 
“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee.” 
Just what did Peter have? He had the God Jesus lived! He 
had God’s life within him! Stewardship only comes when 
God works Christ into our lives. While it has its own laws, 
stewardship 1s not God’s law. It 1s God's life expressing it- 
self in our possessions, be they great or small. There is one 
way, and one way only, to make people stewards. Let them 
experience Christ! Once they have him, they have it! The 
direst economic straits cannot then prevent them from some- 
how expressing the love God has shed abroad in their hearts. 
Read Grenfell of Labrador, if you have any doubt as to 
that! People who have to lose so much to live a little, mani- 
fest spiritual capacities that would shame many of us! Theirs 
is the witness of the widow, borne out by millions since. 
I was calling in a home for the aged on a man well along 
in years. His children, wife, business, one after another had 
been lost. But not his soul! He showed me a pocketbook, 
much the worse for wear. In it he kept money scraped out 
of the scantiest of means. The money was ticketed for church! 
In his eyes was the light that never was on sea or land except 
as God put it there, as he said: “It makes me very happy to 
be able to give something too.” Not proud, but happy! 
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Yet thought should be given to economic disadvantage at 
a far remove from his. Religion has always had much to say 
of the duty of creating challengers. They are the men who 
carry the tensions created by the gospel into the enemy’s 
territory! ‘These are the men who are so adjusted spiritually 
that they feel maladjusted economically. They are in the 
world, but not of it. They are uncomfortable about existing 
conditions. They feel out of place in them. They feel that 
the economic organization in which they operate puts religion 
at a decided disadvantage. They find people inclined to be 
more religious toward the intangible than toward the tan- 
gible. Because the things that are seen are temporal, and 
the things that are unseen eternal, it does not follow that 
therefore the seen may be antichrist. The modern non- 
Christian is the victim of an inverted idolatry. He has utterly 
missed the crucial fact that the tangible too is God’s. Hence 
there has been so little concerted effort to spiritualize eco- 
nomics. And the man who tries it, or owns to faith in it, is 
reckoned queer! The power of the Christian minority in an 
unchristian economic order lies in dissent and protest; in ex- 
perimentation; in the raising of issues that reveal “how much 
more” there is, and ought to be to economics, than is usually 
thought for. Members of this minority let their private lives 
back up their business stand. The use to which they put 
their own economic resources; the causes they support; the 
things they spend their money on, all give their protests 
power. Though they are at the other remove from the widow 
and her mite, in one respect they are identical: Their eco- 
nomic disadvantage advantages the Kingdom. 


II 


The second thing we noticed about that woman whose 
poverty made her rich in the things of God, was that she con- 
creted her religion. That may be done with our possessions 
in two ways. Put most simply, we may give and we may pay. 
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There may be spontaneous giving, or deliberate, intelligent 
support. Obviously, everyone cannot give everything out- 
right. That would be the end of all social order, and would 
turn the Church into a financial monopolist. Yet every Chris- 
tian, sooner or later, has the experience of spontaneity in 
giving. That has about it a tang long to be remembered! 
There is less thrill, but often steadier consecration, in delib- 
erate, purposive support of basic spiritual projects and of serv- 
ice organizations. Who will deny community chests or the 
Red Cross the right to considered and considerable support? 
Never do trouble makers secure a surer triumph than when 
they pit condition-improving agencies against character- 
forming agencies, as if these were in essential and necessary 
competition! No church does what it ought to unless it 
moves its people to give the more generously to causes out- 
side the confines of its own dear house of God. There must 
be no robbing Peter to pay Paul! One young man came 
into a fortune. A friend of his, who himself was a genius at 
money-making, told him that if he really wanted to get fun 
out of his money, he ought to plan regularly to give a lot 
of it away! You either let your possessions attend regularly 
to the things that are most worth while, or you leave them 
at random—a risky thing to do! But, both in paying and 
giving, we must not imagine that all causes are on the same 
level. It is one thing to give to charity; quite another thing 
to give to church. And stewardship is not charity. Charity 
evades economic issues. Stewardship is Christian. It faces 
economic issues. 

If religion is primary in importance, if the Church is basic 
to faith; if it has no choice but to accept responsibility for 
the character of civilization; if the existence of the local 
congregation is the pledge and token of religious freedom; 
if the unbroken link Protestantism has with democracy is 
to conserve our countries as fit vehicles for human values, 
then, surely a sane share of our income should come to the 
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Church! For in this respect, as in others, we suffer from 
nearsightedness. We respond more easily to the visual than 
to the vital. Floods and earthquakes fetch us, while missions 
leave us unmoved! Let us never forget, though it sounds 
like the mouthing of a pious commonplace, that Christ is 
utterly vital to this world of ours. Therefore, though the 
Christian experience inevitably motivates stewardship, stew- 
ardship must be intelligently exercised through methods. 
The Reformers went on the assumption that every Christian 
could become informed on theology! Their assumption has 
never yet been tested! Stewardship is a religious experience 
that comes to theological expression. If a man is ignorant of 
the fact that we are much better at production than at dis- 
tribution, his plight may be due to failure to understand eco- 
nomics. But if he fails to appreciate that both are out of the 
control of the spiritual, it is because he has failed to think his 
religion through. The impulse to let Christ come to eco- 
nomic expression does not do away with the need for intel- 
ligent research. We could not love giving so much did we 
not love God more! And we would love God more if we did 
more thinking! Each man, said Luther, needs a threefold 
conversion, that of his heart, his head, and his pocketbook. 
He put it in the logical order. Set your heart on things 
above; use your head about things; and your pocketbook will 
open methodically! 

It is the thoughtful report of Christian experience that, 
speaking generally, planned giving is wise giving. The spir- 
itual life is the planned life. “Which of you,” inquired Jesus, 
“sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost?” A French 
philosopher once said that the best habit is to have no habit 
whatever. But not even he was able to live without habits. 
There must be enough method about our stewardship so 
that habit will be taken hold of. Stewardship cannot be slip- 
shod, untidy, thoughtless. It takes a lot of thinking to pay 
or give aright. Evidence is overwhelming that unplanned 
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giving is hard. Then a little looks like a lot! Then it is 
easy to persuade yourself that, to make both ends meet, you 
have the right to help yourself to the money that ought to 
go into religion. Then good incentives weaken our best 
motives, and the pagan experience comes to have dominion 
in our consciences; our “conscience seared with a hot iron,” 
as the New Testament puts it. Some wag said that the book 
with the seven seals that no one could open was the pocket- 
book! Look about you, and see how many people have man- 
aged to backslide by way of unplanned giving! Because God 
sends no quarterly statements, and does not dun you over 
phone, it is easy to pay “back” bills out of money owing God! 
To be fair without faithfulness, to be spiritual without con- 
sideration, is like trying to eat your cake and have it too! 
When you read that it is “required in a steward that he be 
faithful,” you had best read that to mean that it is required 
in a steward that he be methodical! 


Ill 


When you study the stewardship movement, you come 
upon this curious fact: all students of it agree that steward- 
ship roots in the Christian experience. Not all of them have 
emphasized that as much as they should have; yet all of them 
see in stewardship the creative expression of the spirit of 
Christ. Where there is no stewardship, the experience is 
non- or neo-Christian—whatever the name it bears. But 
all students are not agreed as to the best method to express 
stewardship through our possessions. All are one in holding 
that tithes, separated portions, “giving God a break in the 
budget,” and other forms of proportionate giving are accept- 
able to God. But that is as far as it goes—though that goes 
very far! 

There are those who contend that the tithe is mandatory. 
There are many who contend that giving begins only after 
the tithe is paid—another form of the distinction between 
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paying and giving! One layman told the United Steward- 
ship Council that time was when his tithe was not honest. 
“Someone,” said he, “came around with tickets to a church 
supper. I took God’s money and got myself a meal, and 
I thought it was piety!” Others feel that the percentage is 
something for each individual to settle. In line with this, 
Miss Doris Dennison worked out a “budgeteer” plan for 
business girls, with suggested ratios of giving graduated on 
the income scale. Others have produced plans of how much 
should go to the church, and how much to other causes. 
Most contenders for the tithe want the whole of it to go to 
the church. More popular in the past than at present is the 
so-called storehouse plan, with a common treasury for all the 
tithes, and collectivist administration. 

It should not be supposed, however, that only those pay 
the tithe who regard it as a law, or as a divinely revealed 
proportion. Tuthing is the practical safeguard many Chris- 
tian people impose upon their incomes to protect the finances 
of the Kingdom. They are loudest in their praises of it who ~ 
have longest practiced it! Said Judge John H. Clarke, for 
years associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: “When I found myself squeezing a dollar too hard, 
I made it a rule to give ten dollars to some worthy cause. 
All my life—even during my leanest years” (see how the 
theme of the Christian use of economic disadvantage runs 
through every stewardship lyric!) “I regarded it a duty to 
give away more than a tenth of my income. The intangible — 
returns have more than compensated me.” Here is another 
testimony from a great man who early came to regard the 
tithe as “the poor man’s minimum.” “Thirty years ago,” 
said Dr. Charles R. Brown, former dean at Yale Divinity 
School, “I was induced by a thoughtful layman to inaugurate 
the habit of giving a tenth. My salary was only a thousand 
dollars a year and to give away one hundred of it seemed 
to make a big hole in it. But when the decision was once 
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made I was amazed to find how much more I could give and 
did give than when it was all left to mood and impulse. In 
all these thirty years I have never seen the day when I was 
tempted for a moment to return to the old spasmodic, hap- 
hazard method of giving to the Lord. We too have been 
blessed in this practice of systematic giving. ‘There has 
seemed to be an overarching Providence all the way.” It is 
easy to see that stewardship—for that is what it is called!— 
becomes mammonized when tithing is gone in for as finan- 
cially rewarding, and in the belief that we will make some 
profit out of it! That is to incur the wrath of Jesus: “Woe 
unto you... for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, and mercy, and faith.” But when Jesus had said that, 
he was by no means through: “These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” Jesus did not disapprove 
of their tithing, but of the reason why they did it. 

Yet, whatever the method to which one’s conviction brings 
one, significant factors emerge with all the authority of spir- 
itual experience. All of them represent religious response. 
All of them put God first in finance! All of them are living, 
giving witnesses to the fact that it is the first function of 
finance to further the spiritual. An acquaintance of mine 
looked up every book on money in the public library. These 
books dealt with the origin, coinage, exchanges, standards, 
but nowhere was there a line about the spiritual responsi- 
bility for money. What a misreading of money all that writ- 
ing was! The Bible, and the dominant documents of all 
ethical religion, make no such blunder. In one way or an- 
other, they put the economic in the keeping of the eternal. 
They all tell the same story: What zs best must get the most! 

There has been something retroactive about representative 
giving. Read what men like Colgate and Welch and Dollar 
said. Grant that some of them tithed on a crude bargain 
basis. But how soon they outgrew all that! The steward- 
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ship their experience prompted brought them fresh spiritual 
experience! It is as if a code ran for them something like 
this: If you really live, you will give; and if you give, and 
especially if you interpret God with what you have, you get 
more abundant life! The eighth and ninth chapters of the 
second letter Paul wrote the Corinthians deal with giving. 
The King James version puts it too mildly. “Give cheer- 
fully,” it says. In no such restrained fashion did Paul write 
back there. “Give hilariously,” he argued, “that the hearti- 
ness of your giving may work out in you thanksgiving to 
God.” ‘There is no growth for the spirit in reluctant, half- 
way giving. Indeed, there is none in giving, if it stops with 
that. It is only when giving, like getting, interprets and 
represents God, that growth in grace is guaranteed. 


IV 


We saw that, in the case of the widow, her stewardship 
was identified with her character. That holds true of the 
stewardship of possessions. There is a poetic and there is 
an artistic expression of Christianity. But not everyone can 
write hymns. Not everyone can sculpture, or produce 
stained-glass windows, or, Tubal-cain fashion, be artificer 
extraordinary in iron and in brass. But everyone can make 
an economic expression of Christianity. There is a vast dif- 
ference between a giftand a grace. Youusea gift, but a grace 
uses you. A gift is marginal, but a grace pervades all. A 
gift adorns, a grace dominates. This is never more true than 
of “this grace also.” Jesus shrewdly told of the Pharisee 
who went into the Temple to pray. There was more to be 
said for him than for most of those who have lived since 
Jesus told about him. He gave tithes of all he possessed! 
Most people have had nothing like his generosity. Was 
tithing a gift with him, the gift of childhood training, of the 
Hazzan environment? But, at best, it was only a gift. It 
was never a grace with him. When he did his giving, he 
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stepped out of character. Millions have done that since! 
Now, said Jesus, the publican was much better off than the 
man who gave all this. For it was grace he was after, and 
it was grace he obtained. Any giving done after that by the 
redeemed publican would be instantly indicative of his status 
with God. He would not sign on the dotted line for as much 
as Jones had subscribed, just because the amount would make 
the society page the next morning! He would give because 
it was in him to give. Something inside him would crack; 
something fine would die out in him, if he did not give and 
give! In the case of the Pharisee, “the gift without the giver 
was bare.” But a publican saved by grace gives himself in 
his gift! 

One day there came to Jesus a fine-looking lad. “Jesus, 
looking upon him, loved him.” This youth wanted to be 
in on the secret of lasting life. Jesus told him the secret. It 
was that he forego privilege and follow him. The promising 
youth went away sorrowful. He must have thought Jesus 
fanatic! For not only did Jesus want him to use his goods 
for the sake of good—to make a Christian use of economic 
advantage—but he wanted him to find his good solely in 
grace: “Come, follow me.” Jesus implored men to consider 
the spiritual consequences of amassing wealth. Do not lay 
up treasures on earth, he pleaded; see how much of it you 
can stock up heaven with! But his words for the most part 
fell on deaf ears. They still do. One fancies that there were 
among his hearers those who were bored with his talk of 
money. Others probably were infuriated at it. One imagines 
them whispering, “We thought it was his business to talk 
religion; and here he goes, talking money again!” But Chris- 
tianity, if anything, has not talked money enough, even 
though “this accent of the Holy Ghost” has never wholly 
been lost. Money may make heaven or hell, and Christianity 
insists that it make the former. Money exists primarily for 
God’s sake. Its supreme function is to express and produce 
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character. Hence those who have the mind of Christ do not 
deem it incongruous when money is linked with religion. 
They recognize the task of religion to be the evaluation of 
the acquisition and disposition of our funds. They expect it 
to ask: “What does your money say? Does it say, ‘Me, my, 
mine’? Or does it proclaim the gospel?” They regard peo- 
ple as literally generous to a fault when they are generous to 
all manner of movements, but not generous to their faith. 
They feel that every believer should write his will in prayer, 
asking: “O God, is thy will in this will of mine?” They place 
property at the service of personality, and prove eternal living 
by intelligent giving. Their aim is, “Not to do what I please, 
but what pleases him.” ‘They are in character! 

Bishop Edgar Blake preached a sermon with three divi- 
sions: “What’s yours is mine, I'll take it; what’s mine’s my 
own, I'll keep it; what’s mine is yours, I'll share it!” Yet, 
austere as that climax is, it only leads you to the door of stew- 
ardship. For, except in the hands of financial promoters who 
have prostituted the word “stewardship” to ecclesiastical 
charlatanry, every major advocate of stewardship has made 
it clear that stewardship is not sharing what you have, much 
as it does embrace that, but that it is dealing in that which 
God owns—and “He holdeth the wealth of the world in his 
hands.” It does not take many brains to claim that “what’s 
mine’s my own.” It is harder to see that “what’s mine is 
God’s.” It is, as Paul told the Corinthians, only “the spir- 
itual man” who “is alive to all true values.” It takes the 
Christian experience to open our eyes to things. Hence stew- 
ardship says: “What’s mine is God’s, I'll administer it.” 
This is to say, stewardship of one’s possessions is not the gos- 
pel of one tenth; it is the gospel of the whole outfit! And, 
be it repeated, the only reason why a steward is able to say: 
“What’s mine is God’s,” is because humbly but thankfully, 
with the grace of God in mind, he is able to say: “What’s 
God’s is mine; Ill manifest his!” When you will with God’s 
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will, you have a right to do what you will with your own. 
For then, to recur to philosophical words freighted with 
meaning for the man in the pew, mutuality will insure con- 
cretion. 


Vv 


In the exuberance of her stewardship, the widow Jesus 
praised supported the projects of organized religion. ‘The 
systematic administration of a proportion of one’s income for 
the advancement and work of institutional Christianity 
brings blessing in its train. People who do that nearly always 
have money to give away. ‘The New Testament informs us 
that he that looketh not after his own is worse than an un- 
believer. Yet for what imprisoning of sympathies has that 
been made an excuse! Others, not one whit less concerned 
with caring for their own, manage to give a tenth of their in- 
come to the church alone! Indeed, there are those who give 
much more than that to their spiritual homes and hopes. 
People like these are neither angered nor embarrassed by 
appeals. They expect them. They are glad to have their 
ministers point out to them opportunities to invest their 
funds with advantage to the Kingdom. For another thing, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that, did others enjoy 
the experience in Christ that is theirs, proper support for the 
agencies of religion—for a free Church in a free land freeing 
all men from bondage—would at last be realized. Suppose 
that even one half of the members of our churches had the 
genuine Christian experience in which God comes to eco- 
nomic expression, how social salvation would prosper at 
our hands! When a church owes so much that it has always 
to consider its debt first; when it is in such monetary straits 
that there always hangs over its head the threat of losing the 
support of some large but essentially pagan contributor, it 
is in sorry need of men who have a Christian experience in 
their pocketbooks. 
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Elsewhere, the writer has given his own views of the tithe. 
But experience has taught that, even for those who do not 
deem the tithe obligatory, it 1s an average and convenient 
way of sustaining the higher values financially. To be sure, 
this may not fit your case at all! Your proportion, for all 
you know, ought to be twenty-five per cent rather than ten! 
About the only thing that keeps many churches going in 
needy fields is the conviction on the part of some of their 
members that the tithe is a good point to start from. At any 
rate, when your church conducts its financial canvass, you 
ought to grasp its meaning. It is made, not just to pay bills, 
legitimate as that would be. Nor is it really made to ask: 
How much will you give? It asks, Are you keeping the 
faith? Yes, and, beyond that, it asks even a greater question. 
Have you the faith? And does the faith have you? It as- 
sumes that you are having the experience of Christ. Giving 
comes easy if Christ thrives in you! It will be many a moon 
before there appears a stewardship story more moving and 
suggestive than the one Dr. Paul Leinbach told at a Steward- 
ship Conference. It is being widely repeated, and is here set 
down in the hope that it will be repeated still more! A 
chronic complainer whined to a venerable elder: “Our church 
is costing too much. ‘They are always asking for money. 
I’m sick and tired of these repeated requests.” ‘The elder 
replied: “I want to tell you a story right out of my own life. 
Some years ago a little boy was born in my home, and from 
the time he was born he cost me money. I had to buy food 
and clothing and medicine and, after a while, toys and a 
puppy dog. Then when he started to go to school, he cost 
me more, and then when he went away from home to pre- 
paratory school my expenses increased. When he went to 
college they were still greater, and when he was in college he 
started to go out once in a while with the girls, and you know 
how much that costs. But in his senior year at college he 
just suddenly laid down and died, and he hasn’t cost me a 
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cent since, not one cent!” Dr. Leinbach added that so long 
as you havea living religion it is bound to cost you something, 
for which, we may add in turn, you will be glad to pay! 


“And, whatever I can be, 
Give to Him who gave me Thee.” 


One does not forget those upon whom the inequities of 
social situations have so poured out the vials of their wrath 
that all economic power has departed from them; those to 
whom the church’s “funds for the needy” go. In thinking 
of them, one thinks of the widow’s mite, and wonders 
whether they remember it. Any human engineer would 
think twice before he would recommend that giving be 
entirely divorced from any person’s life! Still, so far as the 
general support of religious projects is concerned, the finan- 
cially impotent should be made up for by those especially 
favored in this world’s goods. These should bear the others’ 
burdens. They will do so, if the spirit that was in Him 
dwells in them! Exercising, in the most vital of senses, the 
Protestant prerogative of the priesthood of believers, your 
brethren who come to solicit your support of your church’s 
budget do something more than to ask you to pay for min- 
isters or workers or sextons or choirs or coal or insurance or 
upkeep. However gentle their visit, they X-ray you spiritu- 
ally! They give you the chance to show whether you have 
the Christian experience, with its inevitable and indispen- 
sable economic result, or whether you are worshiping some 
mammonized image of Christianity, which is neither fish 
nor flesh nor fowl, but which zs spurious. In passing, it may 
be said that the “pictures” of your reaction to ethical sermons 
serve to “negative” you similarly. 


VI 


We also noted that love took charge of that mite the 
widow had. May you not do what you will with your own? 
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From the start, the stewardship message has started with 
the warning that you do not own what youown! ‘There was 
a theological phrase which the oldest of its formulas used: 
God is the owner of all things. Why does stewardship say 
this? For many reasons! Consider just a few of them. 
There is an unearned increment in money. The story goes 
that a bachelor preacher once inherited eight hundred dollars. 
Came the War between the states. He decided to go as chap- 
lain. But he did not want to carry his money along. A 
friend advised him to put it into real estate. So he bought 
afarm. It wasn’t much of a farm, but it gave him “the good 
earth” for his money. Relieved, he went off to war. He 
came back, settled down to the pastorate, married, and 
brought up a family. He never turned a hand for that farm. 
Yet that farm became the center of a city. Wealth simply 
walked at his heirs! The unearned increment came from 
the development of that town. Social processes gave it value. 
And social processes are possible only through spiritual en- 
dowments! It is good for you to look at your money and 
to remember that it has in it value you yourself did not put 
there. Filene, the philanthropist, said: “Why shouldn’t I 
give half of my money back to the people? I got it all from 
them.” ‘This overstates things a bit, but the point is clear. 
The financially favored ought to adopt Paul’s language as a 
daily confessional: “I am in debt to Greek and foreigner, 
cultivated and uncultivated.” What gives your money its 
value is the stability of your government. This is true of all 
money and all forms of wealth. It is because your govern- 
ment is substantial that your money has worth. Let the 
government topple, and the money isn’t worth the paper it is 
printed on! Now, your country’s standing is due primarily 
to an innumerable host of those who have loved it and served 
it before you arrived. In money, then, there is not only an 
unearned increment of development, but of devotion—a 
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devotion spiritually produced and spiritually sustained! 
Need we delay to repeat that money rests on natural founda- 
tions; that nature and its processes give it most of the value 
it has? Did you not learn in infancy that 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill are the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will”? 


What we give gives us away. That widow’s mite told the 
truth. At our best we give! Some of us think we give when 
we only pay! You do not give taxes, you pay them. That is 
your support of the State. Has the State more claim than 
the Church? We have the right to say “Give” only when 
the way we spend and leave our money expresses the experi- 
ence of Christ. The stewardship paradox, that you do not 
own what you own, is wholly clear to the Christian. He is 
not his own; he has been bought with a price! This is why 
truly Christian people seldom claim to give. ‘They are only 
too glad to invest. They are responding rather than giving. 
And this they do, not alone with what they give to religion, 
but with all they have and make. It is of the essence of 
stewardship that all possessions must witness and contribute 
to the Christian experience. In 1797 Wilberforce wrote about 
those who permit “religion to claim only a stated portion of 
their fortune,” who. consider that “the rest is now their own 
to do with as they will,’ who, with “the demands of the 
Church satisfied, now set out to enjoy what is left without 
molestation or interference.” That is not responding to reli- 
gion; that is bargaining with it! People like that, said Theo- 
dore Parker, “compound with God for a guinea when they 
owe him with their lives.” Stewardship concerns both the 
man who has money and the money a man has. Religion is 
response. And stewardship 1s the response our religion makes 
with what we have. When God has us, he has ours! 
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For Discussion 


1. Stewardship, it has been said, must cease being the hobby 
of the few and become the habit of the many. How much 
truth is there in this statement? What can the Church day \ 
to spread stewardship? What can your church do? 


2. Of how much property would you say that it is Christianized? 
\. Of what share of your possessions could that be said? How 
could it be said of all of them? 


3. John Ruskin said: “Only the ignorant can enjoy luxury.” 
Is that true? To what extent is the production of luxuries 
injurious to the production and distribution of necessities? 


4. Would you say that the every-member canvass in your church 
makes religion real to people? Does more of their income 
go for luxuries than for Christ? Do the sermons and church-~ 
school lessons in your own church make support of the 
budget a means of grace—an expression of Christ’s spirit? 

5. There are eight essentials—food, shelter, clothes, govern- 
ment, education, recreation, business, religion. Where would 
you place religion and what percentage of your income should 
go toward it? 

6. Discuss the tithe. Is it demanded? Is it wise? To whom 
should it apply? Is proportionate giving on some other per- 
centage basis better? Should wives tithe or contribute toward 


the church when their husbands are unwilling that they 
should? 

7. What should be the Christian attitude on finances for hus- 
bands and wives? What distinctive contribution can 
women’s organizations in the church make toward steward- 
ship? Can they do what is not easily possible to church 
schools and young people’s groups? 


And it came to pass that, as the people pressed upon him to 
hear the word of God, he stood by the lake of Gennesaret. . . . 
And he entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s, and 
prayed him that he would thrust out a little from the land. And 
he sat down, and taught the people out of the ship. Now when 
he had left speaking, he said unto Simon, Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught. And Simon, 
answering, said unto him, Master, we have toiled all night, and 
have taken nothing: nevertheless, at thy word, I will let down 
the net. And when they had this done, they inclosed a great 
multitude of fishes: and their nets brake. And they beckoned 
unto their partners, which were in the other ship, that they 
should come and help them. And they came, and filled both 
the ships, so that they began to sink. When Simon Peter saw it, 
he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord. For he was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the fishes which they had taken: 
And so was also James, and John, the sons of Zebedee, which 
were partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.—Luxe 5. 1-10. 


CHAPTER VI 
WELLSPRING OF THE JOY OF LIVING 


I 


WE started with the study of a steward. Then we noted 
how people mistake stewardship. Next, we delved into its 
meaning. Then we gave thought to its practice. We saw 
what a change of climate stewardship brings over all the 
realm of property. Then we considered that stewardship is 
significant for possessions. We have yet to observe its bear- 
ing on personality. “What know we greater than the soul?” 
Money, speaking generally, is just a bit of negotiable you! 
If you have come by it honestly, you may say of it: “This is 
my body, my brawn, my brain, my life, my invested energy.” 
It is a portion of yourself that you carry in your pocket or 
convey in a check. Not only 1s your money you, but your 
giving is. It is the all but universal testimony of those who 
have to do with the finances of the church that those who 
“pray and pay’—attend and support—are most generous in 
their judgment of their churches. Those who attend and 
support on what for them is a small scale, or not at all, are 
those who most find fault. They are sure they could run the 
church better than it.is being run! Jesus had the right of it: 
“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” It is 
characteristic of most Protestant churches that they are finan- 
cially dependent on a minority of their membership. Twenty- 
five or thirty families—and most of the money is accounted 
for! This prerogative of the economically favored must be 
exercised with the utmost humility, seeing how hard a prob- 
lem this prerogative creates for the kingdom of God! The 
financial fortunes of many of our congregations are but little 
affected by what any one of the majority is able to give. But 
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that is all the more reason for giving! Your giving may make 
little difference to your church, but it makes a lot of differ- 
ence in you! Not only are you then an active participant in 
the enterprises of religion. But partnership in the church 
immensely enhances the dignity of your life. It is literally 
true that giving is good for your soul. Giving is a means of 
salvation. Giving yourself to the Lord, and giving yours to 
him, are the very first steps in the saving of the lost. Now 
that we have, as Doctor Hocking has pointed out, so many 
new ways of being lost, and so many new worlds to be lost 
in, this matter of giving takes on paramount importance for 
personality. “Saints tumble to earth with so slight a tilt,” 
reported Robert Browning. But they may be saved from 
self-centeredness, narrowness, smallness by that to which they 
give “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” Give 
up, give in, give for, and, in pay for all that giving, you will 
become a soul! 

The man whose Christian experience has led his economics 
into the liberty of the sons of God knows no sadder story than 
what money does to men. Woodrow Wilson, when presi- 
dent of Princeton, once stunned his audience with three short 
sentences: “You write and ask why we do not make more of 
your sons. I will tell you the main reason. It is because they 
are your sons.” Why do we not make more of people? Why 
do they not make more of themselves? Why do not the 
economically privileged get their money’s worth out of life? 
Why do so many become worthless in ratio as they become 
worth more? “The love of money is the root of all evil.” 
One of the main reasons is money. Money does not give 
them enough, and they do not give money enough to be made 
whole. Jesus missed no chance to say that. covetousness and 
Christianity are mutually exclusive. We pass on to our chil- 
dren our economic mores and attitudes, most of which are 
pretty bad. Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes once preached a 
sermon on the text, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I 
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will with mine own?” A few days later, a wealthy layman 
took him riding. Finally he stopped in front of some houses 
he had built. Gesturing his horsewhip toward them, he said 
to the preacher: “Edwin, who owns those houses?” Hughes 
saw that he was trying to get him to go back on his sermon. 
So he said to him: “Brother, will you ask me that question 
one hundred years from today?” How many of us ever take 
the long view of things? And we short-change our children 
if we deny them the long look! 


II 


Take the matter of gambling. Stewardship literature 
scarcely mentions it at all! Yet every gamble taken slaps 
stewardship in the face! Almost everybody’s doing it! Yet 
never was there a subtler shortcut to spiritual suicide. For 
a syndicate of papers reaching hundreds of thousands of 
young people, this writer some time ago wrote an article 
on “Something For Nothing.” The response was interest- 
ing. There were readers who bet, and were proud of their 
betting. Some of them wrote to say how inevitable and 
justifiable gambling is. One bright lad wrote: “When you 
wrote your tirade on gambling you gambled that it would 
be published.” He was wrong! It was written by request! 

~_—“God,” wrote one young churchman, “made everything that 
is worth while a gamble.” You see, we have done them 
wrong. We have so misrepresented Christ to them that they 
have more respect for wealth than for Jesus! “If you plant 
seeds in your garden,” queried an Epworthian, “are you sure 
they will grow? If not, why do you buy them? Do you 
carry life or fire insurance? Another gamble! Or go fish- 
ing? If so, you would not do so if you were not taking 
chances.” He identified the taking of chances with gam- 
bling. This would equate gambling with life. But life is 
the taking of chances to eliminate chances. That is what 
gave DeKruif’s microbe hunters and hunger fighters their 
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glory. They minimized the element of chance. But gam- 
bling exaggerates it! To call gambling the taking of chances 
is to utter a half truth. Gambling ts the taking of illegiti- 
mate and unnecessary chances. People in their right minds 
avoid all avoidable risks. And when they do take risks, it is 
that they may be of service, and not that they may “get some- 
thing for nothing” by it. 

The stewardship movement must look to its evangelism. 
Give youths the Christ of God, and there will be no gam- 
bling. But give them a half-Christ, or an imitation one, and 
gambling will look benign! “The finest feeling that comes 
over a person is to take a chance and win,” wrote another 
church-school scholar. He did not see that thugs and gang- 
sters often take a chance, and often win. Would he call theirs 
the finest feeling? Their feeling was more truly conveyed 
by a frank university student. “One of our basic habits,” he 
wrote, “is to live as economically as possible. Therefore we 
get as much as we can, for as little as possible, for nothing 
perhaps.” You see at once how far this is from Christianity’s 
idea that we are to put into life more than we take out of it. 
But here is something else! “Get as much as you can for as 
little as possible.” That is acquisitiveness gone bedlam! It 
turns life into a grabbag, in the hope that you will somehow 
manage to grab the most! Such anti-social conduct destroys 
economic order. Economic order, in constant need of fur- 
ther improvement, comes from careful planning for the best 
possible control, and the most humane distribution of the 
products of industry. But betting, even on tips, is the re- 
verse of careful planning. It takes chances where it should 
take thought; dethrones reason in favor of chance. There 
have been times (all too many!) when gambling was intro- 
duced into economic processes. And always with but one 
result—economic disorder! For gambling is nonproductive. 
Yet another chap walked out of his church-school class, and 
took pen in hand to argue: “Gambling may be considered as 
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a way of distributing money.” What he failed to see is that 
it is not a reasonable way. It distributes it unfairly! Via race 
track, numbers racket, chances, the many lose that the few 
may profit. Business has no business to gamble, for gam- 
bling is the bane of business. In order that business may 
prosper, purchasing power must be extended. But handbook 
barons, slot-machine “operators,” roulette rulers collect stag- 
gering amounts which the masses could otherwise spend for 
commodities. The “big-time” gambler is social parasite 
number one! Nor is he content with furthering economic 
disorder. He takes an additional and very mean advantage. 
His customers may be duped by the idea that Lady Luck 
presides over the destiny of their bets. Not he! He takes 
no chance on luck! He likes that Lady least of all. He is 
after a “sure thing.” So he tips the scales heavily to his own 
advantage by way of percentages, “breakage,” and other 
schemes. He has been known to corrupt the police, just to 
make sure that his sure thing stayed sure! He is eager for 
youths to gamble. But for himself he wants none of it! That 
fact should be food for thought for every nonsteward who 
can see no harm in a little bet now and then! Gambling is 
no respecter of sanctities. It moves in on the church, be the 
chances on quilts or on cars! It is utterly indifferent to de- 
nominationalism; gets on with all sorts of faiths; it accom- 
modates itself with a genius surpassing that of syncretistic 
Bahaism, or of orthodox New Thought! 

“It is human nature to gamble,” comes from the young 
lady’s class, and she is good to look upon. “What harm can 
come of a little bet on a school game?” Frankly, with that 
little bet little harm is done. But she ought to consider! Is 
not that little bet the entering wedge for all other betting, 
including commercial types? If “it is human nature to gam- 
ble,” she should still be particular as to what she gambles on. 
She might try the one Donald Hankey immortalized: “Bet 
your life that there is a God.” That would be her best bet! 
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She would need to make no other! Gambling may fool “the 
elect,” but it never fools a steward! Sooner fit a square peg 
in a round hole than to fit a steward into gambling. He 
knows that by now gambling is an evil of first magnitude. 
It has become a colossus. The annual betting bill in the 
United States alone is estimated at between six and seven 
billions! It is a racket, whose trail runs all the way from 
Wall Street to the alleys of our slums. There are those who 
tell us that “men will gamble, and all we can do is to regu- 
late it to keep it as harmless as possible.” But it evades regu- 
lation! Gambling has become a craze. A fashion may pro- 
duce freaks. But a craze produces fools. ‘There always have 
been gamblers. Some of them have been in business. But, 
except in secluded spots and underworlds, they have never 
been the fashion. They are that now. Multitudes take gam- 
bling for granted. They adopt into the family the major 
economic foe of personality. Someone has said that the gam- 
bling fever, idiotic as it manifestly is, looks respectable be- 
cause it resembles the spirit of adventure. Here, then, is an 
old enemy with its face lifted. 

Gambling is disastrous to personality, not only because it 
destroys a sound economic basis for life, but because zt under- 
mines men’s religion. Gambling rests upon fatalism, religion 
upon faith. Men of faith take risks in order to do something 
for others. Men of fate submit to chance in order to get 
something for nothing. Something for nothing! There is 
the perfect creed of greed! When you get something for 
nothing, you get a lot you ought never to get. You get spir- 
itual blindness. Gambling does not look at men with the 
eyes of considerateness and good will. It looks at life with 
the eyes of greed. When greed drops in, God drops out of 
sight. Suppose you do get something for nothing. Even 
then you lose heavily. Your sense of values becomes diseased. 
You have still “spent your money for that which is not food, © 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not.” To say that 
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gambling undermines your religion is to say that it ruins your 
personality. It steeps you in the make-belief of unreality. 
Personality prospers on adventure. Robert Louis Stevenson 
speaks of “life as a thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully 
hazarded,” which dares to “pass flyingly over all the stum- . 
bling blocks of prudence.” It takes courage of a rare sort 
to reach reality. But gambling is cowardly. It is the vol- 
untary surrender of intelligent choice. ‘The gambler yields 
himself to blind forces which, for rational ends, we control. 
He loves darkness rather than light. ‘This is why the winner 
in a gamble stands to lose even more than the loser. Buoyed 
up with false hopes, the winner is encouraged to depend on 
luck rather than on effort. Hence he breaks down his own 
morale, and splits his personality. He abdicates his soul when 
he permits his life to be governed by fortuitous chance. 

As if this were not enough, gambling ts also habit form- 
ing. It is easy to understand why people go in for gambling. 
The mechanization of work, its dull repetitiousness, the 
monotony of the fixed wage, with no chance for variation 
except downward; the growth of professional betting groups, 
the space the dailies give betting news, the bait of huge 
prizes—lottery schemes dolled up as competitions, one in- 
ducement after another dangled before us in circular and 
ad, with bets concealed or displayed. Add to these the thrill- 
drunk character of our unsettled generation, the desecration 
of the emotional life (not infrequently fostered even by reli- 
gion), now reaping a horrible harvest of neurotics every- 
where. All these, and more, serve to popularize gambling. 
The less exciting life is, the more we live for excitement. 

Gambling rudely interferes with everybody's economic 
well-being. Regard what gambling costs those of us who 
are innocent of it! Kipling once said that “the sins we do 
one by one we must pay for two by two.” The estimate was 
too moderate. Men who argue that, even if gambling is 
evil, it hurts only the evildoer, permit their stream of thought 
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to trickle down so thin that scarcely a drop of ideas comes 
out. Deets Pickett, a careful and authentic investigator, 
figured that, in a depression year, the average family in the 
United States was assessed five dollars per week to pay the 
nation’s gambling bill. This is to say, gambling held up the 
average family for more each week than it felt able to con- 
tribute to church! ‘The bettor does not pay the betting bill. 
The innocent bystander pays most of it. Great Britain’s 
Royal Commission on Gambling reports that the following 
social consequences result from gambling: Impoverishment 
of homes, deterioration of character, inducement to crime, 
fraudulent practices, loss of industrial efficiency, public dis- 
order, political corruption, domestic disruption. Talk about 
destroying personality! 

All this has been said for nothing unless it is borne in upon 
us that evangelism must do the right thing by stewardship. 
Stewardship is the economic result of the Christian experi- 
ence. Gambling is the economic result of the demonic ex- 
perience. Stewardship is the response with which our money 
spells God and the good of all. Gambling is the response 
with which men’s money spells chance and the harm of all. 
Long ago, men fell to saying that “sin is the risk God took 
to have man.” ‘That is the legitimate basis of risk. But 
gambling degenerates risk into chance. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy, under the influence of a war psychology, wrote: 


“Fle was a gambler too, 
My Christ. 
He took his life and threw 
It for a world redeemed.” 


Studdert-Kennedy is in heaven now. But were he here today, 
in a gambling orgy that learns nothing from depressions, 
he would be first to admit that his language was unfortunate. 
Jesus was no gambler. He was anything but that! “When 
we call him Saviour, we call him by his name.” ‘The evan- 
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gelistic agencies of the churches should learn from Stud- 
dert-Kennedy. It is so easy to misrepresent Christ! Cardinal 
Newman once moaned that nothing was easier than for men 
to say God and mean nothing by it! One sometimes wonders 
if anything is easier for men than to say Christ and mean the 
wrong thing by it! We cannot be too careful about Christ! 
The Christ of our gospel is the sternest of warriors for the 
soul. He asks, among other things: Does gambling exploit 
personality? Does it teach men to bank on luck rather than 
on faith? Does it urge them to take a chance rather than 
to take thought? Does it degenerate or regenerate them? 
A Christ who did not ask these questions could not possibly 
be the Saviour of men! 

Gambling will not be done away with by a bit of legisla- 
tion here or there. Laws can help. But only the experience 
of Christ registered in that newness of life we call steward- 
ship can make gambling the hissing and the byword it de- 
serves to be. Stewardship is not a gentle counsel to be gen- 
erous. It is an elect experience. But all experience of Christ 
calls men to the cross! Stewardship 1s economic evangelism. 
It isa summons to redemption. Weare our brothers’ keepers, 
not because we are stewards of each other, but because we 
are stewards of God. We must transfer humanity from the 
gambling mania to the giving manna. In so doing, we shall 
turn many to righteousness, and even churchmen will be 
converted. 


Iii 


We have been seeing that stewardship alone can stop our 
major economic vice. ‘This is because stewardshtp itself ts 
our major economic virtue. We have been speaking of stew- 
ardship as a result. At times we have used response inter- 
changeably with result. That is as it should be. “It is God 
that worketh in us both to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure.” God produces the response. But the best there is to 
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be said for stewardship has not yet been said. Let us say it 
now! Stewardship ts release! ‘This release is twofold. It 
releases the spirit of Christ in economic power. And it re- 
leases personality from enslavement to the economic! Hence 
stewardship is not a job, but a joy! Gehenna, a sort of primi- 
tive garbage disposal scheme, “where the worm dieth not,” 
entered the teachings of Jesus. For it was a gigantic junk- 
heap, where personality was left at the mercy of things! 
That, Jesus seems to suggest, is what the rubbish heap of the 
universe must be like: things taking command of persons! 
The tragedy of that comes home to you when you remember 
that personality, which is individuality spiritualized, is not 
only the capacity for fellowship, but ability to have that capac- 
ity developed. Personality can develop only in social situa- 
tions. No man, then, has the right to settle down with eco- 
nomics. He must be on the go—on the pilgrimage from 
self to God. Our control on things is precarious. One of 
these days we must let go. “Death worketh.” We will not 
be here very long. Soon the places that knew us shall know 
usno more. Value is through us rather than in us. We take 
on value only as value takes us on—‘“that I may lay hold on 
that for which I was laid hold of,” to give Paul’s idea. That 
which we are laid hold of is the eternal purpose, for which all 
things exist, in which all things take their place—the purpose 
antedating and succeeding our stay on earth. We are as a 
tale that is told. If, by reason of strength or medical skill, 
we live four score years, we do remarkably well. Then whose 
shall these things be? To say that we can say that in our 
wills—many of which are thoughtless and few of which are 
Christian—is to go in the teeth of irrevocable economic law. 
“From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three generations” may 
not be exact sociology, but it tells the story! Getting is in- 
dispensable. “What have you that you did not get?” the 
Bible asks. We could not get on if we did not get. Yet im- 
portant as getting is, it is not most important. Giving is 
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that! We grow by giving, not by getting. For giving sets 
us free. It is the visible proof that we are in command of 
things; not things in command of us! When one reflects 
how much time most of us give to getting, and how little 
thought most of us give to giving, it becomes apparent that 
most of us are headed “down to Gehenna” rather than “up 
to the Throne.” Paul, who reported Jesus as saying: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” could have gone deeper 
into the mind of Christ. He could have said, “It is more 
necessary to give than to receive.” A social order that is more 
successful in getting than giving—in acquisition than in dis- 
tribution—by that very token needs amendment. And any 
person who is more successful in getting than giving—and 
more satisfied with it!—by that very token is lost! 

In the Christian experience we reach the point where giv- 
ing becomes more than giving. ‘This has been mentioned 
before, but it must be emphasized. Giving becomes inter- 
preting. ‘This is the realization in which personality is re- 
leased! In a union service, the Lord’s Prayer was being 
repeated. The Presbyterians said: “Forgive us our debts,” 
while the Methodists prayed: “Forgive us our trespasses”! 
It seemed humorous to the Methodists, who in that com- 
munity majored in church debts, to hear the Presbyterians 
pray that; and the monopoly of the Methodists on trespasses 
gave the Presbyterians glee. It seemed just too bad that both 
could not pray both! So many debts come from trespasses; 
so many trespasses from debts! Yet there comes a time when 
. the sensitive spirit can substitute still another word. Can 
you understand what is being said right here? “Forgive us 
our giving” gets to be the prayer! For so often we give from 
mixed motives. And so often we give that we may not hurt 
our own souls! But giving is never stewardship until tt ts 
God and not we who ts doing the giving through us! Wil- 
liam Whiting Borden was born to wealth. For love of God, 
he tried to reach Mohammedan China. He never got there, 
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but died in Cairo, where he was staying to study Arabic. 
They say that just before he left home, he was standing in 
the doorway with a friend. A sport model car flashed by. 
“Gee,” said Borden, wistfully, “I wish I had a car like that!” 

“Well,” said his friend, “why don’t you buy one?” 

He answered: “I can’t afford it.” 

Yet after he had died they found that he had given away 
a fortune! No wonder that it was said of him: “Apart from 
Christ there is no explanation of such a life.” His whole life 
was a proof that the God who was in him was love. That 
was the only God he was interested in proving! He would 
not have put it that he was giving to God. He would merely 
have said that he was living for God. This, then, you see, 
is what stewardship, at its best, does for us. It releases us 
from ourselves. Once again, it is Paul who put it in just the 
right words: “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Stewardship, the economic result of the Christian experi- 
ence, releases personality from things through things, from 
giving through giving. Implied in all this, but worthy of 
some further exposition, is that stewardship brings personal- 
ity perspective. Without perspective, personality can neither 
be enlarged nor enriched. The perspective provided by stew- 
ardship puts life in a different light. You begin to see the 
need for constructive living. Someone has said that “poor 
old Queen Victoria had length of days. But Emily Bronté 
had life. She died of it!” Dying of life—is not that the 
philosophy of the cross? The life that one can safely die of: 
that is the life of stewardship. Go back to giving for a mo- 
ment. How often has that been cited as a difficult, lugubri- 
ous, melancholy thing. Hence many of our young people 
have never been attracted to it, and so have been robbed of 
their chance of growing. Those who foster that idea foster 
a false concept of God. God is the supreme reality for both 
thought and action. In some of the culgs God personifies 
everything. But in Christianity God personalizes everything. 
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That which is exists that persons may be grown. Construc- 
tive living, then, produces visible proof that God so loves that 
he gives. 

It is easy to fool ourselves about constructive living. A 
historian, summarizing the career of one of his nation’s 
great, said of Jotham: “He built the high gate of the house 
of God.” Not that he really built it. He was a king, not a 
carpenter. But he had it built. He laid the plans for it. 
He gave the money for it. One might easily have supposed 
that he lived constructively. No doubt, he did the best he 
knew. “He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
according to all that his father Uzziah did.” This is to say, 
he went by his daddy’s example, and that was not much to go 
by! His father had gone into the Temple to do wrong, and 
the son did wrong by not going into the Temple at all. His 
father took liberties with religion, and it is quite possible that 
his son saw the light: Religion comes ahead of the realm, God 
ahead of government, the temple ahead of the treasury. One 
wonders! But one thing is clear: Though the son did some- 
thing constructive, his life was not: “The people did yet more 
corruptly.” Stewardship gives perspective on constructive 
living. It does not mistake the building of “the high gate 
of the house of God” for building God into life. 

Stewardship perspective is most clearly seen in the gracious 
career of our Lord. He too built the high gate of the house 
of God—and never gate was higher! So constructive was his 
life that he died of it! He put his whole personality into 
construction, so that he spoke simply fact when he said, “I 
am the door!” With him it was not visible proof in wood, 
but visible proof in history! Building your personality into 
the church, “as living stones .. . built up a spiritual house,” 
that is the way of Christian constructive living. Co-ordina- 
tion to the divine, “putting all things under him,” that is 
the life which is life indeed. “Tell me on what terms I may 
live,” said a patient to Doctor Jung. There is but one answer. 
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Live on terms of perspective; live so you may die of it— 
“faithful unto the end.” When Albert Schweitzer blackened 
the eyes of a bigger boy, the boy opened Schweitzer’s eyes to 
his privileged status: “I could fight like this if I had two 
bowls of soup per day.” It was on perspective like this that 
Schweitzer began to build “the high gate,” and, through 
Christ, became a door! We see what it is that really matters, 
and straightway use all available materials to prove the God 
who gives. We invest everything in the spiritual, and so 
forget ourselves into souls! 


IV 


In considering what money does to personality, we saw the 
havoc caused by gambling, and the hope stewardship holds 
out. Release is given personality through the liberty, light, 
and life stewardship bestows. We have yet to see that stew- 
ardship gives personality not only a high, but the highest 
place in the scheme of things entire. Through its construc- 
tive living, we become not merely colaborers, but colaborers 
together with God. Nothing could be higher than that! 
Partnership is sharing things. But it is more than that. It 
is sharing a task through things. And, in the case of steward- 
ship, partnership is even more than that! Partnership is 
kinship: “All things are yours; . . . and ye are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s.” 

That day, by the side of the lake, Jesus was trying to preach. 
But the crowd was becoming too large to be reached handily. 
So “he entered into one of the boats, which was Simon’s,” 
and asked him to put out a little from the land. Then he sat 
down and taught the people from that boat. In so doing, 
Jesus turned Simon’s business place into a pulpit; he changed 
his boat into a desk from which to teach men God! There 
must have been something sacred about that boat for Simon 
after that! Had not Jesus been in it? Had he not taught 
from it? There is always something sacred about property 
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when it is put to high purposes. Alas, how many boats there 
are not fit for Christ to bein! There are so many Christless 
crafts that the sea of life is littered with them. Christless 
ships tend to become pirate ships. So many of these there 
are that legitimate ships are often unable to reach their de- 
sired haven. ‘Those with cargoes of children seem belabored 
most. A man and his soul are soon parted, if Christ gets no 
chance at his boat! 

Along with Simon’s boat came Simon. Simon rowed in 
order that Jesus might preach. What a partnership that was! 
Hardly kinship as yet—but wait! Just now, this division of 
labor. Came a time when Simon too could preach, and no 
longer needed to row someone who could. But to have rowed 
the Master to his preaching place! Jesus not only got Simon’s 
boat, but along with it he got Simon’s services! Account for 
it as you will, but where will you find a more perfect picture 
of mutual aid? Simon helped Jesus in his task, and Jesus, 
the preaching over, helped Simon in his business. But even 
this is not so significant. The significant part of it begins 
when you note that Jesus changed Simon’s business after he 
had put his property at Jesus’ disposal. The fisherman be- 
came a fisher of men. Then the glorious part comes in— 
Simon became a new man! “Thou art Simon, thou shalt 
be Peter.” Simon plus Jesus meant Peter. And if you read 
down the years, you find Peter writing in prison to his fellows 
in the faith far away: “Rejoice, you are his own, belonging 
especially to God.” 

God, how big, how very big, those boats still look to men! 


“But—shop each day and all day long! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong! 
From where this sort of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far!” 


That they had eyes to see—perspective! That they had eyes 
to see as Peter did! His boat? That was small. His busi- 
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ness? It scarcely counted. His comfort? What did that 
matter? God only mattered, only God. Belonging espe- 
cially to God, all his belongings God’s, he belonged especially 
to the ages; and men, high and low, are called by his name; 
and cities and churches and colleges and children go by his 
name; and yet, all that is small. Only God is great. Enough 
for Peter to be his—partner, kinsman, steward! 

Is this just a bit of fancy? Oh, but it is history, even history 
in the making! From the widow and her mite, the woman 
and her alabaster box, Simon and his ship, to everyone in 
all centuries whose experience of Christ has been soul-deep 
and life-wide, the story has been the same. A love has 
become alive! An insight has been incorporated! There has 
been investment without thought of return. Personality has 
prospered in those who counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves. All through stewardship! Stewardship saw 
the spiritual value of the material. It enlarged sympathies to 
take in new causes. It gave much; the more it gave, the 
more it wanted to give. It was generous, but not self-right- 
eous. Giving, to it, was an investment, not a divestment. 
It hurled property after prayer. More than that, 7t prayed 
with property. It let wealth utter God. Jesus, for it, was 
not just a convenient name to pour one’s own ideas into. 
“Christ,” said Saint Augustine, speaking for it, “is not valued 
at all, unless he is valued above all.” Jesus was hailed victor 
over mammon; was crowned Lord of all. Personality was 
given priority over property. It did not ask, “Are you rich?” 
but it did ask, “Are you God’s?” ‘That, in short, is what 
stewardship has done and has meant! 

But many, you protest, have been devoted to the Church 
without giving evidence of altered economic behavior. That, 
alas, is all too true. Men submit themselves to institutions 
without themselves subscribing to that which the institu- 
tions represent. They live second-hand, and never first-rate 
lives. “My excellent friend,” said Socrates, “you are a citizen 
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of Athens, a city which is very great and very famous for 
wisdom and power of mind. Are you not ashamed of caring 
so much for the making of money, and for reputation, and 
for honor? Will you not think or care about wisdom, and 
truth, and the perfection of your soul?” Surely, there is 
room for some Socrates to come and say to many in our 
churches: “My excellent friend, you are a member of the 
Church, an institution which is very great and very famous 
—the body of which Christ is the head. Are you not ashamed 
of caring so much for the making of money, and for repu- 
tation, and for honor? Will you not think or care about 
God and humanity, and life lived at its best?” 

The steward has it in him to be this sort of Socrates, re- 
enforced with the mind of Christ. Individuality, Unamuno 
lamented, ought to mean biological, statistical, sociological 
distinctness. Yet what is it in most of us? “Crystallization 
imposed upon us by the externalities of an institution.” But 
personality is reality integrating individuality. Exactly that 
has happened to the steward. God has moved in on him. 
With a glad surprise, he finds his soul wholly lost in God. 
Thus in him and in his are incorporated the most meaningful 
aspects of existence—Christ and his Church. What else, and 
what better, can the steward do than to pray for the non- 
steward: “That he would grant you, according to the riches 
of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all the saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fullness of God. Now unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be the glory 
in the church by Jesus Christ, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 
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For Discussion 


1, What happens to the mind of a child given more money for 
the movies than for religion? 

2. Differentiate between wants and needs. Is it true that the 
overwhelming majority of the people in these lands have 
less than a minimum-needs income? What should, and 
what can stewardship do about this? 

3. Can a man be converted on an empty stomach? ‘To what 
extent is the saving of souls interfered with by economic 
conditions? 

4. Have you had any personal experience of your character 
being transformed by giving? ‘To what extent has your 
own Christian experience made you wish to exercise stew- 
ardship? Do you think that the way money is raised in 
Protestantism actually develops character? 

5. Do you believe that people who get right with God will do 
right in what they own or control? Even if they mean right, 
do they need instruction and guidance? 

6. To what extent has the evangelistic work of the Church 
failed or helped stewardship? ‘These two are usually sepa- 
rated for study. Can they be separated in the preaching and 
teaching of the Church? If so, how can they be brought 
mutually to excel each other? 

7. Consider some aspects of gambling not discussed in this 
chapter, and what the Church of Christ ought to do about 
them. 
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